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ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1885. 


THE PORTFOLIO will contain, as hitherto, THREE COPPERPLATES each month, as well as many minor 


Illustrations. 


Mezzotint. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The SHRIMP GIRL. By Hoearta. Etched by C. WALTNER. 
PORTRAIT of J.C, HOOK, R.A. By J. E. MILLais, R.A. 
ASTREET in ROUEN. Etching by M. LaLanne. 
ALINE ENGRAVING. By Lume Srocss, R.A. ‘ : 
SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. By Constante. Engraved in Line by EL. P. 


BRANDARD. . 
BLIGH SAND, SHEERNESS. By Turner. In Mezzotint by A, BRUNET | 


DEBAINES. 
The FARMER’S STABLE. By Mortanp. Et-hed by C. 0. Murray. 
The STRAWBERRY GIRL. _ By Sir Josuvua Rernoups. In Mezzotint. 
The BAGPIPER. By Sir D. Wikre. Etched by Mr. PENSTONE. 
LANDSCAPE. Original Etching by F. Stocomse. 
HIGH TIDE in the CHANNEL. By HaGsore. Etched by A. Masse. 
CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. By J. Penne .t. 
PORCH of S. MARY the VIRGIN, OXFORD. By J. PENNELL. 
PAUL’S WHARF. By J. PENNELL 


The CHANTRY of the BLACK PRINCE, at CANTERBURY. By H. Rai.rton, - 


The Engravings will be of an unusually varied character, including examples in Line, Etching, and 


ARTICLES. 
WINDSOR. By the Rev. J. W. Lorrie. A Series of Articles, with many Ilus- 
trations on copper and vignettes, 
The GREEK DRAMA in its RELATION to the OTHER ARTS. By W. 
Watkiss Liorp. 
HANS -MAKART. By Mrs. ScourLER vAN RENSSELAER. 
The CHURCH of 8S. MARIA DEL POPOLO in ROME. By J. Henar 
| MIDDLETON. 
MODERN DRESS in its RELATION to ART. By Wa.ter Armstrong, 
| SOME WORKS of TURNER. By Cosmo Monxuovse. 
OLD ENGLISH FRUIT TRENCHERS. By Professor A. H. Cuunca. 
| CANTERBURY. By Miss Jura Cartwricur. 
GREEK PORTRAIT SCULPTURE. By Dr. Waupstziy. 
SOME REMAINS of OLD LONDON. By Professor J. W. Haues. 


#,* A LARGE PAPER EDITION, with Two Impressions of cach Plate (one being an Artist's Proof), price £10 per Annum 
This Edition is limited to Fifty Copies. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


The PORTFOLIO VOLUME for 1884. 


Containing Thirty-six Copperplates, 


and about One Hundred and Fifty minor Illustrations. Price 35s cloth, gilt edges ; or 423 in half-morocco, 
“It is still to The Portfolio that we look for the more characteristic exercise of the art of etching.” —Saturday Review. 





N E W 
Just published. —— 
PARIS in OLD and PRESENT TIMES: 


with Especial Reference to Changes in its Architecture and Topography. By P. 


G. HamertTon. With 12 Etchings and numerous Vignettes, Cloth, gilt edges, 


price £1 1s ; Large-paper Copies, vellum, price £4 4s. 


“Mr. Hamerton writes of Paris as if he loved and admired it...... There is not | 


a dull or tedious paragraph in the volume. The illustrations are abundant, all 
of the best.”—Saturday Review. 


Just published. 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON, from the Earliest 


Times to the Death of Shakespeare. By Sipney L. Ler. With 14 Copper 
Plates and 30 Vignettes by E. Hull. Cloth, gilt edges, price £1 1s; Large- 
paper Copies, vellum, price £4 4s. 
_ “Containing good sketches of urban and suburban life daring the period. The 
illustrations are firmly drawn, clear, and good. On the whole, the book is ex- 
cellent.”’”—Athene#um. . 

“Thoroughly good in every way, and well wortby the attention of any who 
are looking out for a really valuable and acceptable Christmas gift-hbook.”— 
Guardian, 

Just published, 


SOME ACCOUNT of AMYOT BROUGH, 


Captain in his Majesty’s 20th Regiment of Foot, who fought (but with no 
great glory) under H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland in the Low Countries, 
and had the honour to be wounded in the left shoulder, under the eyes of 
a Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec. By E. Vincenr Briton. 2 vols., 
price 12s. 

Just published. 


The CHANTRY PRIEST of BARNET: a 


Tale of the Two Roses. By Professor A. J. Cxurcu. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. Price 5s, 


“The story has great interest in itself, and added interest in the fact that it 


brings before the reader so much of the life of the time to which it relates.”’— 
Scotsman. 

By the Same Author. 
nimey LIFE in the DAYS of; The STORY of the PERSIAN WAR. 


CERO. 5s 
STORIES from HOMER. 5s. 
STORIES from VIRGIL. 5s. | The STORY of the LAST DAYS of 
STORIES from the GREEK TRAGE- | JERUSALEM. 33 6d. 

IANS, 5s. | ATRAVELLER’S TRUE TALE, From 
STORIES of the EAST from HERO- | Lucian. 3s 6d. 

ie DOTUS. 5s. | HEROES and KINGS, 3s 6d, 
Stories of ancient times which have endeared the name of the writer to boy 
readers.”—Daily News, 
Just published. 


A CITY VIOLET. By M. E. Winchester, 
Author of ‘*A Nest of Sparrows.” 53, 


By the Same Author. 
A WAYSIDE SNOWDROP. 3s 6J. 
CHIRPS for the CHICKS. 2s 6d. 


| 5s. 
| STORIES from LIVY. 5s. 


A NEST of SPARROWS. 5s. 
UNDER the SHIELD. 5s. 
The CABIN on the BEACH, is. 


London: SEELEY and CO., 46, 


(Late of 54 FLEET STREET.) 


\ Just published. 


FLATLAND: a Romance of Many 
Dimensions. By A Square. Price 2s 6d. 


** Not only likely to create a preseut sensation in the thinking world. but also 
to find an abiding place among the great satires of history.””—Literary World. 

“This attractive little book will be eagerly welcomed by the seekers of the 
fourth dimension......Much of it will also be read with amusement, as satire, by 
| those who do not appreciate its scientific bearing ; or as pure nonsense by those 

who are not searching for satire. The assumption of the author is worked out 
| with wonderful consistency.”’—Spectator. 


Just published. 


STORIES of the ITALIAN ARTISTS, from 


bay By the Author of “ Belt and Spur.’ With Coloured Illustrations. 
rice 53. 
‘The volume is one to be prized alike for its beauty and for its information.’ 
—Seotsman. : 
By the same Author. 
The CITY in the SEA. 5s. 


Just published, 


AMONG the STARS; or, Wonderful Things 


. the Sky. Astronomy for Children. By A. Giserre. With Illustration:. 
rive 5s. 

**An attempt to teach astronomy tv small children......Very well done.”— 
Saturday Review, 


BELT and SPUR. 5s, 


By the same Author. 
SUN, MOON, and STARS. 5: | The WORLD'S FOUNDATIONS. 5. 


Just published. 


IN the EAST COUNTRY. By Mrs. Marshall. 


With Illustrations. Price 5s. 


By the SamejAuthor, 

CONSTANTIA CAREW. 5s. Mrs. WILLOUGHBY’S OCTAVE. 5s. 
MEMORIE3 of TROUBLOUS TIMES.|! BENVENUTA. 5s. 

5s. DOROTHY’S DAUGHTERS. 5s. 
The ROCHEMONTS. 53. JOB SINGLETON’S HEIR. 5s. 
LADY ALICE. 5s. | JOANNA’S INHERITANCE. 5s. 
LIFE’S AFTERMATH. 5s. | NOW-A-DAYS. 5a. 
A LILY among THORNS. 53. ay MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 


HEIGHTS and VALLEYS. 5:3. 3. 
HELEN’S DIARY. 5s. BROTHERS and SISTERS. 5s. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE. 5s. EDWARD'S WIFE. 5s. 

AY. 5s. VIOLET DOUGLAS. 5s. 


The OLD GATEWAY. 
| In COLSTON’S DAYS. 5s. ! MILLICENT LEGH. 5s. 
Just published. 


‘ENGLAND'S TRAINING: a Historical 


Sketch. By the Author of ‘‘ Essays on the Church,” &c. Price 3s 6d. 


47, and 48 Essex Street, Strand. 
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THE ART JOURNAL. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIES. 
REDUCTION IN PRICE TO 


Monthly, 1s 6d; Yearly, 18s. 
1885. 


The forthcoming volume will be the First of the New Scries at the 
reduced pric of 1s 6d monthly, and 18s yearly. It will be the same size, 
contain the usual number of pages of letterpress, and will be illustrated with even 
more Woodcut Engravings than hitherto. The Plate Illustrations will be either 
an Etching, a Line Engraving, or a Fac-simile of the very highest quatity. 


THE ETCHINGS 
will probably include “The Wedding Morning,” by C. O. Murray, after H. 
Mosier; ‘ Friday,’’ by FREDERICK SLOcOMBE, after W. Dunpy Sapier; “ The 
Apple Seller,” by Morpant, after J. Sarnton ; “ Evening in the South Downs,” 
after Epwin Dovua.as, &c. 


THE LINE ENGRAVINGS 
Will commence with a Fine Plate by J. C. Armyrace, of ‘Napoleon on Board tho 
Bellerophon,” by W. Q. Orncnarpson, R.A.; ‘A Visit to Alsculapius,” after EH. 
J. Pornter, R.A.; ‘* Requisitioned,” after A. C. Gow, A.R.A. 


THE FAC-SIMILES 
will include a Drawing of ‘‘ The Reverie,” by Marcus Sront, A.R.A.; and‘ The 
French in Cairo,”’ by WM. C. Horstry. 


Monthly, 1s 6d; 
Yearly Subscription, 18s. 


1884. 


The Yearly Volume of Tue ArT JourRNAL will be ready early in Desembeor. It 
is specially recommended a3 a handsome 
CHRISTMAS GIFT ROOK. 
It contains 36 large Plates, Etchings, Engravings, and Fac-similes, and newly 
400 beautifully illustrated pages of letterpress by the most eminent writers, 


THE ETCHINGS 
are by the following well-known Artists:—PauL Rason, C. O. Murray, after 
Henry Houipar; C. Courrry, after A. H. Marsa; Luvurmuier, after Seymour 
Lucas; Frep Siocomrr, Davin Law, SuHerporn, after Veronese, R. 8. 
Cuatrock, and A. MarTIAL, after J. F, MILuetr, 


THE LINE ENGRAVINGS 
are from Pictures by Sir F. Lerguton, P.R.A.; J. E. Miunais, R.A.; H. W.B. 
Davis, R.A.; W. Q. OrcHARDSON, R.A.; F. Goopati, R.A.; P. R. Morris, 
A.R.A.; A. W. Hunt, R.W.S., &e. 


THE FAC-SIMILES 
are from Drawings by Sir F. Leiguroy, P.R.A.; R. Cosway, R.A.; ALBERT 
Moore, A.R.W.S. ; Davipson KNow es, and F. Sanpys, 


THE SCULPTURES 


are from celebrated Works by G. F. Warrs, R.A., E. L. Banutas, J. M. Gnirevirn, 
C, Brunin, and SAMUEL Fry, 











Handsomely bound, £1 11s 6d; or with gilt edges, £115: 


THE “ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, IVY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE 2s 6p. 
WITH THE DECEMBER MAUAZINES, 


THE ART ANNUAL. 


Being an EXTRA PART of The ART JOURNAL, Issued as a 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Containing 


THE LIFE AND WORK 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
By Mrs. ANDREW LANG. 
With more than Forty Illustrations, 


Including a considerable number of Pictures not hitherto Engraved—notably 
** Cimabue's Madonna being Carried through Florence,” by special permission of 
her Majesty the Queen. 


) 


FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 


The ODALISQUE. Line Engraving by Lymp Srocgs, R.A. 

CIMABUE’S MADONNA being CARRIED through FLORENCE, Engraved 
on wood by C. DIETRICH. 

The ARTS of PEACE. Fac-simile from the Fresco at the South Kensington 
Museun. 

STUDY of a DOG. Fac-simile for a Study from Cymon and Iphigenia. 

PORTRAIC of Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


LONDON: THE “ART JOURNAL” OFFICE, IVY LANE, E.C.; 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 








SMITH, ELDER, AND Cox 
BOOKS FOR PRESENTS, &c. 


* The mayazine reader will find no better énvestinent for his 
siupence.”"—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

* The Cornhill is the most interesting of English Magazines,” 
—Vanitry Farr. 


N OTICE—Vie JANUARY NUMBER of the 

CORNHILL MAGAZINE will contain the First 

Part of a NEW STORY by D, CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
entitled “ RAINBOW GOLD.” 

In the same number will appear an Article upon CHARLES 

DICKENS, written by his ELDEST DAUGHTER, en 

titled “ CHARLES DICKENS AT HOME,” with specia 


reference to his relations with Children. 


NEW POEM by ROBERT BROWNING, 


Now ready, feap. 8yvo, 5s, 


FERISHTAH’S FANCIES, 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


The GIANT’S ROBE. By F. Anstey, Author of “Vice 


Versa,” &. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 6:. 


LEAVES from the DIARY of HENRY GREVILLE. 


Edited by the Viscounte’s ENFIELD. First Ser-es, 8vo, 14s; Second Series, 
8vo, with a Portrait, 14s. 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WURK. By Charles J. B, 


WituiaMs, M.D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to H.M. the Queen, 8yo, 
with Portrait of the Author and Original sketches, 16s, 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary Profiles and 


Sketches from Life. By Srepnrak, formerly Editor of ‘* Zemlia and Volia” 
(Land and Liberty). With a Preface by Perern LAavrorr. Translated from 
the Italian. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE. By George Henry 


Lewes. Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d; or tree-calf, 12s 6d, 


The LIFE of GOETHE. By George Henry Lewes. Third 


Edition, revised according to the latest documents, with Portrait, 8vo, 16s, 


NEW aud CHEAPER EDITION of KLIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING'S 
* SELECTIONS.” 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH 
BARRETT BROWNING. First Seri’s, crown 8vo, 3s 6d; Second Series, 
crown 8yo, 33 64, 


AURORA LEIGH. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Kighteenth Elition, crown 8yo, with Portra‘t, 7s 61; gilt edges, 83 61. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of ROBERT BROWNING'S “ SELECTIONS.” 
A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT 


BROWNING. First Series, crown 8vo, 3s 6d; Second Serie:, crown 8vo, 3s gq, 


LEIGH HUNT’S WORKS. 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, limp cloth, 


2s 6d each. 


Sir ARTHUR HELPS’ WORKS. New Edition, 3 vols. 


crown 8yo, 7s 6d each. 


LIFE and WORKS of CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNE 
BRONTE. Library Edition, 7 vols., each containing 5 Illustrations, large 
crown 8yo, each 5s. 

*.* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. feap. Svo, limp cloth, each 2s 6d. 


Mrs. GASKELL’S WORKS. New and Uniform Edition, 
7 vols., each containing 4 Ilustrations, bound in cloth, each 3s 6:1, Sets of 
7 vols., bound in half-moroceo, £2 10s, 
*.* Also the Popular Edition, 7 vols. feap. Svo, limp cloth, each 2s 6d. 


Miss THACKERAY’S WORKS. Uniform Edition of Miss 
Thackeray’s Works. Each Volume Illustrated with a Vignette Title-page, 
Crawn by Arthur Hughes and Engravel by J. Cooper, 9 vols. large crown 
8vo, each 63, 


ROMOLA. By George Eliot. With Illustrations by Sir 
Frederick Leighton, President of the Royal Academy. 2 vols. imperial 8v0. 
The number of Copies printed is limited to 1,000, each copy being numbered. 


The Work can be obtained only through Booksellers, who will furnish in- , 
y 


formation regarding Terms, &ec. 


WORKS of HENRY FIELDING. 10 vols. royal 8vo. 
Edited, with a Biographical Essay, by LESLIF STEPHEN, and Illustrated by 
William Small. The first volume also contains Hogarth’s Portrait of Henry 
Fielding. . 

The Edition is limited to 1,000 Copies for sale in Europe, and 250 Copies for 
sale in the United States of America. The Work can te obtained only 
through Booksellers, who will furnish information respecting Terms, &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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“Literary Dupplement. 


LONDON: DECEMBER 6, 1884. 


eee ene 
MILTON REDIVIVUS.* 
Wuarever may have been the errors in judgment displayed by 
Bentley, in his notorious attempt to restore the text of Milton, 
it cannot be denied that the vigour and raciness of his style 
render his edition uncommonly good reading. Having conjured 
up a phantom editor,—to whom he ascribes, besides numerous 
verbal mutilations, the interpolation of sixty odd passages, one 
extending to the length of fifty-four lines,—he belabours him 
with his scholastic bludgeon in a fashion vividly recalling Don 
Quixote’s encounter with the windmills,—in both cases, at least, 
the issue was nearly fatal to the assailant. 

Whether Mr. Mull, the latest victim of the lucs Beutleiuna, 
has succeeded in vindicating himself from the charge of sacrilege 
in meddling with the text, or in contributing any valuable 
criticisms, or failing that,in furnishing the world with an enter- 
tainingand vigorous commentary,—as his forerunner undoubtedly 
did,—we trust to be able to afford our readers ample means of de- 
ciding. It isin no wanton mood of meddling, but penetrated with 
a reverential spirit for ‘‘ the sacred ark of Milton’s text,” that our 
editor has entered on his task, convinced, however, that this 
same text is utterly “ maimed and corrupt.” But when he 
proceeds to discuss the evidence which has led him to this con- 
viction, we find that he deals entirely in presumptions, surmises, 
and suspicions, and has not adduced a fresh iota in support of 
his conclusions beyond the meagre grounds which led Bentley 
to make the attempt which lr. Mull justly stigmatises as an 
egregious failure. ‘lhe sense of diffidence in his own powers, 
on which Mr. Mull so strongly insists, is hard to reconcile with 
the following remark :—‘* He [Bentley] certainly had the in- 
tellectual discernment to see some of them [mutilations of the 
text], but not, unfortunately, the poetic susceptibility needful 
tocorrect them. If others, however, had followed up his ‘ scent,’ 
unaccompanied with his rashness, the infliction of a corrupt text 
so long endured might sooner have been removed or diminished.” 
So far Mr. Mull, who might have avoided many outrages on “ the 
sacred ark” had he possessed a tithe of Bentley’s fine scholar- 
ship. ‘There are, to the best of our belief, some half-a-dozen 
allusions to Bentley's edition in this book. In one, Mr. Mull 
most unfairly and incorrectly ascribes to him, as a criticism on 
acertain passage—which Bentley, arch-meddler that he was, 
left untouched—a general statement made in his preface. In 
another, he borrows from Professor Masson, instead of quoting 
at first hand. ‘There remain two or three trifling mentions of 
Bentley’s emendations, and this is all. We have a special reason 
for calling attention to this fact, because it is characteristic of the 
method of the editor, whose pretensions are only equalled by his 
ignorance. As a specimen of his powers, as a foretaste of what we 
are toexpect, Mr, Mull has embodied in his preface three restora- 
tions of primeimportance,—in his opinion. Ushered in by a verita- 
ble flourish of trumpets, these emendations naturally awakened 
ourcuriosity. How that curiosity was satisfied our readers shall 
shortly judge. The first correction (Paradise Lost, iii, 398) of 
“Son” to “Sword,” is comparatively unimportant. But in the 
second and third, Mr. Mull unmasks himself in his true colours. 
‘The received reading of Paradise Lost, ii., 108-110, runs thus :— 

“He {Satan | ended frowning aud his look denounced 

Desperate revenge and battle dangerous 

To less than gods.”’ 
In the hands of Mr. Mull, the fine wine of Milton’s diction is, by 
the converse of a miracle, transmuted into water, nay, ditch- 
water, and the passage ends “To no less than God!’ The same 
sheer disregard for metre is displayed in his third effort 
(ii, 90 92). Here he alters,— 

‘When tiie scourge 
Inexorable and the torturing hour 
Calls us to penance ?” 


‘‘ Where the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torturing fire 
Galls us to defiance.” 


When Mr. Mull informs us that “ Most of my verbal emendations 


bs Paradixe Lost: The numerous mutilations of the Text emended, also the 
loxtous punctuation entively revise l, and all collectirely presented, with Notes 
nd Preface, &, By Matthias Mull. London; Kegan Paul, Trench. and Co 





possess the same importance as these ...... and many of my 
alterations in the punctuation are not less important,” his 
readers are fully and perfectly prepared what to expect. As for 
the accepted punctuation, our editor holds no words strong 
enough to denounce it. ‘Ignorance and incapacity have here 
found a field for riotous display and revelled to disastrous 
issues.” But his revision of it has elevated many passages 
“into a higher region of poetry, and clothed them with a more 
exquisite beauty.” These are bold words in truth, and distance 
even the claims of Bentley. At this point, we are treated to 
another sample of the author’s skill, inserted, he tells us, “ out 
of its due order,” owing to its interest and importance,—the 
reconstruction of the noble opening lines of Book v.:— 
“Now Morn, her rosy steps in th’ Eastern clime 
Advancing, sow’d the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam wak’t, so custom’d; for his sleep 
Was airy light from pure digestion bred, 
And temperate vaponrs bland, which th’ only sound 
Of leaves and fuming rills, Aurora’s fan, 
Lightly dispers’d, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough; so much the more 
His wonder was to find unwak’nd Eve.” 
Bentley’s odious change of “ orient” to “ roscid,” and alteration 
of the fifth and following lines to,— 
“Which the early sound 
Of leaves, Aurora’s fan, and murm’ring rills 
Lightly dispelled,” 
is bad enough; but it is dwarfed to nothingness by the ghastly 
dislocation of the following :— 
“* Now Morn, her rosy steps in the Eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl 
And temp’rate vaponrs bland, which Aurora’s fan 
Lightly dispersed—the only sound [ being] of leaves 
And fuming rills, and the shrill matin song 
Of birds on every bough ;—so much the more 
When Adam waked so customed (for his sleep 
Was aéry light from pure digestion bred), 
His wonder was to find unwakened Eve.” 
Mark well how “ the sacred ark ” fares in the third line of the 
“reconstruction,” which involves the assumption that Milton 
did not know how many syllables there ought to be in a blank 
verse! If Mr. Mull had suggested that the penultimate line 
should run ‘‘ from pure digestive bread,” we should not have 
been surprised, but only grateful to him for awakening amuse- 
ment, instead of the horror and indignation excited throughout 
the whole length of this dismal literary butchery. Following 
hard on this effort at “ reconstruction ”’ is a short essay, entitled 
“ Milton’s Works, one Prime Source of Intellectual Develop- 
ment.” It contains the opinions of Bishop Burnet, Judge 
Keogh, Macaulay, the Quurterly Review, William Godwin, 
Carlyle, Professors Faraday and Sceley, Dr. W. F. Collier, 
Artbur Hallam, the Vines, and Lady Pollock,—as to tbe value 
of a conscientious study of Milton. The neglect, however, into 
which the Paradise Lost has fallen, our editor attributes in 
great part “to the repulsiveness occasioned by the numerous 
mutilations and the pernicious punctuation which overlay and 
deface it.” His emendations, besides being embodied in the 
text, are collected and presented ‘‘ for easy survey and criti- 
cism”’ (pp. xxviii.-cxxxii.) in two divisions,—verbal emendations 
and those of punctuation. With some of the former we can, 
fortunately, deal in a summary fashion. The changes of 
“hasty” to “vasty”’ (Paradise Lost, 1., 730), “ adopted” to 
“addorsed ” (v., 218), “is”? to “ hest ” (v., 469), “ habitants ” to 
“habitant,” (in the sense of “inhabited’’) (iii., 460), and of “ fatal ” 
to “ natal” (v., 861), besides being miracles of ineptitude, have 
this to be urged against them—as Mr. Mull might have learnt 
by consulting a Concordance—-that the substituted words in 
four cases never occur in Milton's poetical works, while the fifth 
invariably bears a different sense. 

The change, again, of “rock” in ii., [81,—‘ each on his rock 
transfixed ’—to “rod, meaning his spear or weapon,” is quite 
supereminently silly, as indeed is that of “ chains ” to “ flames,” 
ii, 183, where to make matters worse, Mr. Mull, with suicidal 
candour, quotes three passages against himself. A notable 
specimen of his skill occurs in his treatment of the passage 
(ii., 890-897) containing the fine metaphor,— 

“ Where eldest Night 
And Chaos, ancestors of nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy amid the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand.” 
Here Mr. Mull. places a full stop at anarchy, and goes on,— 
“ Ainidst the noise 
Of eudless wars hard by Confusion stands ;” 


and dilates on the cleverness of this preposterous piece of 
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meddling, “ which has rendered the passage so brilliantly lumin- 
ous,” for the space ofa pageand a half. Let it beat once stated 
that throughout this melancholy travestie our editor never once 
betrays the possession of a shred or vestige of appreciation for that 
classical spirit which steeps every line that Milton wrote. Even 
Bentley was merciful enough to leave this passage untouched, 
for though he may have been “devoid of poetic susceptibility,” 
as Mr. Mull declares, Bentley was a scholar, and was familiar 
with the figure of speech so finely illustrated in the phrase “ by 
Confusion stands.” This cause will account for the gratuitous 
alteration of “ivory port” (iv. 778)—an obvious classical 
reminiscence—to “rocky port,” and for more than one change 
in the punctuation—one in particular of transcendental folly. 
Passing over several minor changes, one of “sit and taste” to 
“sip and taste” (v., 369) strikes us as characteristic of our 
author, and we here reproduce his accompanying comment :— 
“ An angel being invited to partake of nourishment, made it in- 
cumbent on Adam to prefer his invitation in the most delicate 
terms; and this he succeeded in doing, if my reading is adopted. 
So apposite is ‘sip’ to ‘taste,’ that it can hardly meet with 
objection; and the angel did partake in both kinds.” On the 
received reading of the passage,— 
“OQ Adam! one Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed” (v., 469), 

our editor remarks, “This truism alone ...... would 
inflame one to tear a passion to tatters.” As to the appro- 
priateness or the reverse of the phrase in the form we 
are convinced Milton wrote it, we reserve our opinion ; 
but we most heartily agree with Mr. Mull in his esti- 
mate of the effect it has had on himself. No one will deny 
that he has torn a passion, or the passage, to tatters. One more 
specimen, and we bid farewell to Mr. Mull in his capacity of a 
verbal emendator. In the face of the whole drift and bearing of 
the context, he has not scrupled to alter “now” to “no,” in 
line 597, Book vi. ‘The enormous blunder involved in the 
former reading,” says Mr. Mull, “ is sufficient to discredit every 
edition, and in every one it appears.” In reply to which com- 
placent assertion we cannot do better than borrow an apostrophe 
addressed by Bentley to the phantom editor :—* Pray you, Sir, 
no more of your patches in a poem quite elevated above your 
Reach and Imitation.” ‘ 

So much for the verbal emendations. As for the punctuation, 
Mr. Mull amply fulfils his threat of not only altering but re- 
volutionising it. His system may, in default of a better term, 
be termed the hysterico-algebraical. That is to say, it is 
crammed with dashes, notes of exclamation, and brackets, to 
the extent of giving it the appearance of a gigantic equation. 
Onr readers will acquit us of exaggeration, when we inform 
them that the novelties of this revised punctuation include 169 
parentheses and 135 clauses treated “ semi-parenthetically,”” 
that is, enclosed by dashes. We shrank, we admit it, from the 
task of counting the number of exclamation marks, but on a 
modest computation should estimate them at a figure not far 
short of a thousand. In the event of Paradise Lost ever 
being adapted for the stage—not a wholly speculative contin- 
gency, as the recent effort to transfer the Ober-Ammergau 
Passion-play to the boards of a London theatre proves—we 
make no doubt that the devices we have described above would 
single out this edition as the most suitable one on which to 
found an acting version. They serve, undoubtedly, in certain 
places to indicate the “ points,” and might, therefore, be of use 
to a schoolboy or to an elocutionist. But whenever Mr. Mull 
goes beyond the mere sprinkling of these dashes and brackets, 
his changes are invariably for the worse. We have found our- 
selves in the position of being unable to agree with him in any 
single alteration of importance in this sphere, as in that of 
verbal emendatious. 

Some of his most prominent remouldings we will now present 
to our readers; and we should add that in this department Mr, 
Mull shows himself in one respect quite Bentley’s equal,—in 
the violence of his abuse. ‘“ Disastrous, weak, puerile, false, and 
nauseous treatment,” these are the terms heaped on his pre- 
decessors by Mr. Mull at every turn,—terms doomed, in our 
opinion, to recoil with tenfold appropriateness on his own rash 
head. Passing by several trifling changes, we come to one of 
importance at line 587, Book i. The passage is thus rearranged 


by Mr. Mull :— 
“Thus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess yet observed. 
Their dread commander ...... stood like a tower.” 


“ Observed,” according to Mr. Mull, is here equivalent to “ ever 





iii 
known” or “recorded.” If Mr. Mull knew but a little Latin 
he would be less lavish of his scorn on those editors who allo 
the sentence to run on,— . 

“ Observ’d 

Their dread commander,”’ 
i.e., obeyed, as in Paradise Lost, x. 430,—~ 

Departing gave command and they dian 
Lines 601, seqq., Book ii.,— 

“ And there to pine, 

Immovable, infixed and frozen round, 

Periods of time ;” 
become, under the Circean wand of Mr. Mull,— 

a and frozen, round [i.e., full, complete) 
Line 792, Book ii., as it stands in the accepted punctuation, he 
describes as “a wild gallop;” and breaks it up with dashes 
and a note of exclamation, reducing its pace, to continue his 
metaphor, to the jolting trot of a dromedary. The first fifty 
lines of Book iii. have been reorganised with a profusion of 
dashes and twelve notes of exclamation. We will only inflict 
one emendation on our readers; but it is a prodigy—a veritable 
portent. The “ fine Latinism,” as Bentley terms it, in the line, 
“ Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream,” is amputated by 
Mr. Mull, and figures as,— 

“Or hearest thou rather: pure ethereal stream 
Whose fountain who sball tell ?” 
The reconstruction of lines 694-701, Book iii., proceeds on the 
assumption alluded to above that Milton was destitute of an 
ear for melody. We give two of them in their new shape with. 
out comment,— 
‘ Leads to no excess that reaches blame, but 
Rather merits praise the more it seems excess.” 
Lastly, even on the exquisite passage, “ Now came still evening 
on” (iv., 598), has Mr. Mull laid his Vandal hand, besprinkling 
it liberally with his favourite dashes, and connecting it with 
the previous clause, “whether the prime orb” by placing 
a period at “ Azores.” ‘“ All the editors,” says Mr. Mull, 
“have overlooked that Milton begins at 1. 592 an expla 
nation as to how ‘still evening came on,’ either by the 
setting of the sun or the revolution of the earth.” Or, as we 
should put it, all editors have, by a merciful dispensation of 
Providence, abstained from mauling a passage of supréme 
beauty. In one solitary case, that of his emendation of iv., 
904, Mr. Mull has the good grace to admit that he cannot say 
whether he has been very successful in his alteration. He has, 
at any rate, been very successful in rendering the passage almost 
unintelligible. A superstitious belief in the efficacy of dashes 
and brackets, an absolute inability to appreciate the classical 
structure of Milton’s sentences, an equally absolute ignorance 
of the most rudimentary canons of rhythm,—these are the 
leading features of Mr. Mull’s emendations, whether verbal or 
in punctuation. We have carefully gone through them all, and 
this is our deliberate opinion of their merit. In his efforts to 
“clear the mud off ” the original, Mr. Mull, like an over-zealous 
restorer, has scraped and cleaned away till the “sacred ark” 
has disappeared altogether. If we thought that this edition 
was likely to supersede the accepted text, then we should hold 
it high time to write the epitaph of Paradise Lost thus, on the 
model of a witty Irish distich,— 
“ A living epic once,—now dead and dull 
Composed by Milton, decomposed by Mull.” 

But the poem, in its received form, which survived the vigorous 
onslaught of a great English scholar, spite of his prestige, his 
wit, and his learning, has nothing to fear from an assailant of 
such Lilliputian calibre, in whom the aforesaid advantages are 
only conspicuous by their absence. 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.* 
Just now Miss Sarah Tytler’s novels are coming in quick suc 
cession; but, so far, we fail to find any evidence of that ill- 
judged haste in production which has ruined the reputation of 
so many writers of happy promise. Beauty and the Beast is 
an admirably-told story, though not, we think, quite s0 
captivating as St. Mungo’s City, which was reviewed in these 
columns a short time ago; for the later book is almost entirely 
deficient in the pleasant and delicate humour which gave so great 
a charm to Miss Tytler’s chronicle of Glasgow life, and is, more: 





* Beauty and the Beast. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. London: Chatto and 
Windus. 
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over, somewhat lacking in the distinctness and grip of its 
immediate predecessor. _As we write, we feel that Tris 
Compton and Six William Thwaite, Honor Smith and 
Lady Fermor, are sufficiently alive and realisable; but 
we doubt very much whether we shall remember them 
a year hence with the _same clearness that we know 
we shall remember “ auld Tam Drysdale,” and Claribel, 
and Eppie, and those delightful old maids, the three Misses 
Mackinnon. Like another novelist whose best work we all 
enjoy 80 thoroughly—Mr. George MacDonald—Miss Tytler is 
most at home on the northern side of the Border; and it is im- 
possible not to feel that she loses a subtle something which we 
can ill spare when she crosses the Tweed on a journey south- 
ward. For the positive qualities of Beauty and the Beast we 
have nothing but praise; but when all our praise has been un- 
grudgingly expressed, we cannot say that we would not will- 
ingly exchange the book for even one of the little stories con- 
tained in the volumes entitled Scotch Marriages. 

We make the acquaintance of the Beast at the opening of 
the first volume; and it must be admitted that at first sight he 
is nearly as unprepossessing as his nursery prototype, though 
even at this early stage we cannot help feeling for him a sort of 
liking. The scene is the parade-ground at Nhilpoor, where 
military discipline is being solemnly vindicated. Will Thwaite, 
a young private who has worked his way up to the rank of 
serjeant, has fallen from his good estate, and has so often for- 
gotten what is due to the position of a non-commissioned officer, 
that his offences can no longer be overlooked. He is to be re- 
duced to the ranks; and the signal is given for the usual official 
to remove from the arm of his jacket the stripes which are the 
insignia of his grade, when all at once the culprit gives his 
already long list of offences a startingly-effective climax :— 

“Till then, Will Thwaite had stood like a statue, though his face 

was sullen and lowering. But the moment he felt the offensive touch 
on hisarm he sprang aside, and before any one could anticipate the 
action, tore the stripes from his coat by one wrench, and flung them 
right in the face of the Colonel, with a savage shent: ‘Take that 
from a better man than yourself !’” 
Of course, there can be but one consequence of this. Will 
Thwaite is again placed under arrest, and sentenced to be flogged 
and then dismissed the service. He has an elder sister, the wife 
of a fellow-soldier, who is popular with the officers and their 
wives, and who spends her days and nights in intercession for 
the black sheep; but the offence has been too flagrant, and her 
intercession is vain. The morning of punishment dawns, and 
with it comes a surprise. The Colonel of the regiment receives 
aletter from a firm of solicitors in London informing him that 
the culprit has succeeded to the rank and property of a grand- 
uncle, and is now Sir William Thwaite of Whitehills, adding that 
steps have been taken for procuring his discharge from a position 
which is inconsistent with his new dignity. This alters the 
position of things. The flogging of a baronet would be a grave 
scandal; and at an informal council of the oflicers it is ingeni- 
ously decided that as Private Thwaite, now Sir William, had 
ceased to be a member of the Army at the time his offence 
was committed, the sentence cannot be carried out. The 
new baronet is, therefore, a free man; and for him the 
release is just in time, but for another it comes too late. 
The anxiety of the last few days has been too much for the 
devoted sister, who is attacked by a fever, under which she soon 
sinks; but dies rejoicing in Will’s promise that under no cir- 
cumstances will he touch again the drink that has led to his 
degradation. 

As soon as Sir William has buried his sister, he starts for 
England, and is immediately installed at Whitehills by his 
staid old lawyer. Here Beauty makes her appearance in the 
shape of a Miss Iris Compton, the granddaughter and protégée of 
the wicked Lady Fermor. Beauty is gracious and kindly and 
sympathetic; but she has no thought of love, while Sir 
William, the poor Beast, is at once hopelessly enslaved, 
For some time he keeps silence, and, unfortunately, when 
he speaks, it is at the least auspicious moment. His suit 
18 rejected with a firmness that leaves no room for hope: 
and, with the recklessness of a nature which has been well 
restrained, rather than well balanced, he proposes marriage to 
Honor Smith, the disreputable daughter of a still more dis- 
reputable under-gamekeeper. ‘This time his wooing is success- 
ful, and the pair—at once so well and so ill-matched—begin 
their wedded life at Whitchills. At first things ran pretty 
smoothly, but soon a reign of discord begins; and when at last 
Sir William in his madness breaks his promise to his dead 








sister, his ruin seems complete. It is at this point that Beauty 
appears as a helper and redeemer; but for the story of the 
rescue—a very beautiful, powerful, and pathetic piece of writing 
—we must refer readers to Miss Tytler’s pages. Nor will we 
further follow the narrative in detail. Poor Lady Thwaite, who 
never in her most reckless moods entirely loses hold of our 
sympathies, is drowned in the wreck of an emigrant ship, in 
which she is preceding her husband to a new home across the 
Atlantic; and, after many days, Sir William, who has gained 
wisdom through suffering, wins the prize he once sought in 
vain. Beauty and the Prince, who was once a Beast, are married 
at last ; and though the record says nothing, the natural infer- 
ence is that, like the older hero and heroine, they “live happily 
ever afterwards.” 

It will be seen that the story is characterised by considerable 
freshness of construction, and the execution is throughout solid 
and painstaking. In an age when carelessness is so common; 
even among writers of repute, that itis hardly considered a fault, 
Miss Tytler maintains the older and nobler traditions of literary 
art, and never allows herself to slip into slovenliness. This suffices 
to give her work an air of distinction, but it is far from being 
its only title of honour. Her characters are conceived so clearly 
that she can make them live before us without recourse to that 
touch of caricature on which inferior novelists are wont to rely ; 
and her happy and effective grouping testifies to her mastery of 
what in pictorial art we call “‘ composition.” One or two of the 
scenes in Beauty and the Beast, notably the one in which Beauty 
and Lady Thwaite brave the Beast in his den, are really 
masterly ; and the chapter devoted to Iris Compton’s ball is a 
very dainty and delightful piece of work. As we have already 
said, this is by no means the best of Miss Tytler’s novels; but 
it is nevertheless an able, interesting, and thoroughly wholesome 
story. 


A SPIRITUALIST IN PRISON.* 

Many of our readers will probably remember the story of Mrs. 
Fletcher’s trial for fraud, and that the interest it excited was 
due to the fact that the fraud supposed to be committed was 
accomplished by the aid of Spiritualism. There was a certain 
Mrs. Hart-Davies,a woman by no means young, and by all 
accounts far from simple-minded, who was led to place a great 
part of her property in the hands of Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher, 
then practising as spiritualists in London. She was a woman 
of erratic impulses, if we may judge from the fact that she was 
twice divorced, and according to Mrs. Fletcher’s somewhat 
blunt statements, preferred the husbands of other people to her 
own. One day Mrs. Hart-Davies called on Mrs. Fletcher with 
a bag of jewels, saying that her mother had appeared to her in 
a vision, and told her to entrust her property to the keeping of 
the Fletchers. The writer shall now tell her own story :— 

‘7 said, ‘Come, here is a good chance for a test. Mr. Fletcher 
knows nothing about them. Let’s put the bag away and call for him. 
If your mamma will come we shall see what she has to say about it.’ 
I sent for Mr. Fletcher. He came, and soon went into a trance; and 
Mrs. Hart-Davies recognised her mother as the spirit speaking through 
him, and said,—‘ You came to me last night, mamma.’—‘ Yes, my 
child.’—‘ Do you approve of what I wish to do, mamma ?’—‘ My child, 
the jewels are your own to do with as you please,—to let your husband 
have them, to throw them into the street, to give as you wish. They 
are absolutely yours.’—Mrs. Hart-Davies then brought out the jewels, 
as she testified at the trial, and laid them on Mr. Fletcher’s lap. He, 
still controlled by the spirit of her mother, took up the jewels one by 
one, examined them, gave the names of their makers, saying,—‘ I got 
this from’ such an one; and gave, in short, a series of marvellous 
tests which only a spiritualist, or one who has witnessed such mani- 
festations, can understand.”’ 

Subsequently, by deed of gift, the jewels were presented to 
Mrs. Fletcher, not, however, before Mrs. Hart-Davies solemnly 
swore, in the presence of the solicitor, that she had not been 
influenced by spirits or mortals. Spiritualists and mediums, 
though their brotherly and sisterly affection, judging from 
Mrs. Fletcher’s statements, is sometimes carried further than the 
outer world would approve, are not always free from jealousy and 
uncharitableness. A long account is given of the way in which, 
by the aid of Dr. Mack, a medium, Mrs. Hart-Davies was 
estranged from her friends. This estrangement was, in the first 
place, exhibited in the United States ; and the writer’s version 
of the story, her admissions as well as her denials, point to a 
condition of social life which is far from attractive. With the trial 
that led to Mrs. Fletcher’s incarceration, we need not concern 
ourselves ; and with the favourable remark that she deliberately 


* Twelve Months in an English Prison, By Susan Willis Fletcher, Boston: 
Lee and Shepard. London: Triitbner and Co. 1834, 
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returned to England, knowing that she would be immediately 

arrested, and also that the property of the prosecutor, which 

she was charged with having stolen, remained intact, we shall 
pass on to the extraordinary narrative of her life, which Mrs. 

Fletcher undertakes to tell with the most scrupulons regard to 
truth. 

While yet a child, a medium foretold her future; and even 
as a school-girl she had frequent communications with 
spirits, who came and talked to her while floating in the 
air. Once her body came under the control of an Indian 
spirit, so that she was stared at in the streets; but, by 
way of compensation, her school-exercises were written 
unconsciously, which was a “great relief.” “I do not 
think,” Mrs. Fletcher writes, “all spirits are wise. I only 
record the fact that they saved me from the labour of study, 
did my sums, wrote my exercises, and that I got many prizes, 
and stood at the head of my class.” If the child—for such she 
was—resisted the manifestations, she was treated as the cele- 
bratel Jeffery treated the Wesley family. “My bed was 
lifted up and violently shaken. A heavy table was drawn 
across the floor, the clothes violently taken from my 
bed, and I lifted up and seated upon the table.’ The 
whole operation must have been very uncomfortable, and, 
one would think, rather terrifying. At the mature age of 
fourteen, Susan Webster—for that was her maiden-name— 
married Mr. Willis, and for a time the manifestations ceased. 
Only for a time, however. A boy-baby of two months and eight 
days was as precocicus as his mother. He had been ill, aud 
“ put out bis little hand—that babe of two months and eight 
days—patted my cheek, and said,‘ Mamma, mamma!’ and with 
one little gasp was dead.’ Wonderful things followed. The 
mother was ill for weeks, and did not know where her child was 
buried. Yet she found her way to his grave, scraped away the 
snow, and talked to her baby. “Then I saw above me a cluster 
of little clouds, which gradually came near me, and then 
opened, and I saw a beautiful girl holding my baby in her arms, 
both of them radiant and happy. ‘Do you want him back 
again »’ the beantiful girl asked me. ‘O yes, yes!’ I cried. 
‘Look at him,’ she said, and laid him in my arms.” She was 
told the infant had been taken to prepare her for her 
life’s work, and that she must no longer resist the in- 
fluences of the spirits. ‘1 gave her back my baby, put 
my hand in hers, and promised there, kneeling in the snow 
by the grave of my child, to do my appointed work. ..... 
She took my baby back into the clouds from which she had 
come.” 

At nineteen, Mrs. Willis was divorced, and before long, in 
obedience to the spirits, married Mr. Fletcher. Then “an 
Egyptian spirit, who seemed venerable and wise,” told Mr. 
Fletcher to go to London, and prophesied the troubles they 
would encounter there. ‘Take this, he said, for your motto :— 

“To-day, alone amid ruins ; 
To-morrow, victory and the people,”’— 

a saying which will probably strike the unbelieving world as 
exhibiting more of folly than of wisdom. Mrs. Fletcher's 
“ spirit-control’’ was called “ Dewdrop,’—a discerning spirit, 
truly ; for when a gentleman called one day who had previously 
visited the medium in disguise, her first words to him were, 
“ What have you done with that wig and beard 2” “ Dewdrop ” 
was rather a tricksy spirit, and on one occasion stole some 
daisies from the mother to carry them to the daughter. A 
spirit called “Susie,” daughter of a Dr, Smith, brought her 
father some moss and a pebble from her grave. “ Her grave 
was a hundred miles away in the State of Maine. On her grave 
he had formed a large letter ‘S’ with pebbles, and filled-in 
the interstices with moss. He was so impressed with the cir- 
cumstances of the séance and the message to him that he carried 
pebble and moss to his danghter’s grave, where he found two 
spaces in the ‘S’ which the pebble and moss he carried with 
him exactly fitted.” Sometimes the spirits are said to employ 
their time more usefully; they bring people money when it is 
wanted, and they find it when it is lost. 

Following the advice of spirits often leads mediums into 
trouble, and Mrs. Fletcher alleges that it was her spiritualism 
that brought her within the walls of an English prison. Cer- 
tainly it is unfortunate that these impish beings should advise 
the transfer of property, and thus place honest people in cir- 
cumstances of suspicion. However, the mediums are not with- 
out compensations; and one may say, fearless of contradiction, 


: a 
so well cared-for as Mrs. Fletcher. Spirits brought her flowery 
they brought her pencils, with sheets of note-paper, carried the 
letters she wrote with them, and conveyed answers back. For 
example, on November 20th, 1881, at 6 p.m., the spirits were 
good enough to carry a letter for her to Calcutta; and before 
suprise on the morning of the 28th, a beautiful feminine spirit 
who called herself “ Violet,” accompanied by “ Ernest,”— , 

“Came to my hammock, turned down the clothing, and placed alittle 
square packet over my heart. ‘ Read, and be comforted,’ she said, and 
pressed her lips upon my forehead, when both disappeared. Tt wag 
a letter from the friend to whom I had written the long letter on the 
evening of the 26th, acknowledging its reception and replying to its 
contents. My friend, Mr. I, EK, Mengens, to whom I had written 
was then at his home in Calcutta, India.” ! 


This is not all; the spirits are even capable of abstracting 
letters from ler Majesty’s letter-bags, and so hastening their 
delivery,—a circumstance unknown, probably, to the Postmaster. 
General. Once the spirits took Mrs. Fletcher out of her body, and 
for a while she refused to return to it, which they found ay 
awkward predicament. We shall allow the writer to relate her 
own story :— 


“ Instantly, as it seemed {o me, 1 was in my cell, and saw my 
body lying in my hammock. It seemed bad enough to re-enter my 
cell, so small, so cold, and dismal; but the idea of re-entering my 
body was still more repugnant. It was doubly a prison, a prison in 
a prison, and [ refused to go. No one can understand what I felt 
who has not had a similar experience, and known how imprisoned a 
free spirit can be in its ‘tenement of clay.’ It was so unpleasant, 
to me that when ‘Ernest’ urgently appealed to me to exercise my 
will to re-enter and re-animate my body, I told him that I had no 
such inclination, and could not will it. ‘ Ernest’ seemed disturbed 
and agitated, and summoned six other spirits to his aid. T recognised 
one of them as my husband’s ‘control,’ ‘Winona.’ These spirits 
seemed to magnetise my body. Probably only a few seconds elapsed, 
but it seemed an hour, when I began to feel that I should not he 
obliged to re-enter my body; and this feeling was accompanied by 
such an atmosphere of sweetness and cxhilaration, and such a calm 
placid happiness as 1 had not felt since 1 left my husband in 
America, and came to mect my trial in Lon’on. But as my happi- 
ness increased, so did the trouble of ‘Ernest ;’ and he held a little 
conference with * Winona,’ when she quickly disappeared. Every 
instant I grew more light, more buoyant. The prison-walls vanished, 
and I could see sky and moon and stars; clouds did not impede my 
vision ; and beyond them were legions of angels, and I felt a strong 
desire to join them, which seemed very easy to do; for I felt myself 
rising, rising, in an ecstacy of freedom, which no one can ever feel 
whose feet have not been raised from off the earth by this soul eleva- 
tion. This earth, and all its conditions and relations, seemed anni- 
hilated, as if the whole quality of my mind had been changed. Even 
the memory of earthly experiences seemed fading out of my mind. 
But as I rose in the air I saw myself still connected, by a line of light 
fine as a silken thread, to my poor body. It became finer and finer, 
lengthening as I rose. While in this perfect entrancement of free- 
dom I saw ‘ Winona,’ and with her my husband. He seemed to look 
at my body, and take it in hisarms. He cried, ‘O Bertie, Bertie! 
come back tome! Are you really dead? Has that hideons woman 
become your murderess?’ He held my poor body closer to his heart, 
and kissed my face, and I wondered how he could caress so poor a 
thing as my cast-off bedy. But, as he continued to implore me to 
come back, I felt the little line of light tighten, and then it seemed to 
be pulling at my heart. My inclination to reach him became stronger 
than ny desire to go to the angels; and so my spirit glided back 
into my budy, and I found myself ulone in my cell.” 

Mrs. Iletcher states that the spirits would have taken her ont 
of prison, and that one of them unlocked her cell; but she 
declined to accompany them, as the warder and other prison 
officers would have got into serious trouble. he public would 
have believed they had been bribed to assist her to escape, and no 
one but a spiritualist could have believed the contrary. Besides, 
Mrs. Iletcher “ did not come to England to run away again, nor 
go to prison in order to escape.” The decision was a prudent 
one, and the reader will agree with Mrs. Fletcher when she 
writes :—'T'o go ever so far in spirit, leaving my pcor body in 
my cell, did no harm to any one.” She is not always so sen- 
sible, but occasionally writes sheer nonsense, as, for instance, 
when she states, in allusion to her trial, that the ‘“ Government 
had determined to crush out the heresy of spiritualism, and did 
not count the cost; and again,—‘ Sir Henry Hawkins had his 
jury wellin hand. The Government expected him to do his 
work, and I have no doubt that the sentence had been discussed 
and settled beforehand.” In spite of her eccentricities, Mrs. 
Fletcher is not a fool. Indeed, the reader of this narrative will 
be disposed to think that she is a very clever woman; yet she 
can commit the absurdity of writing,— The corridors of the 
prison are warmed with hot-water pipes; but this begins late 
in the season, and is regulated, not by the thermometer, but the 
almanac and the number of Reyal marriages, which, of course, 
affect Government appropriations.’ The author writes more 
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iritualists. We fear her labours will be thrown away, and 
that the kind of immortality to which her friendly spirits testify 
js not likely to convert the infidel, or to lessen the materialism 


of the age. 
A FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISHWOMEN.* 

Waat Mr. Max O'Rell—a pseudony mous compound, by the 
way, that recalls the strange names in 1’ Hom me qui Iit—con- 
ceives to be the proper mode of dealing with the subject of his 
new volume may be gathered from the Preface, which is a fair 
example of his manner :—“* \ ous aimez passiounément,” he 
says, speaking to wives and mothers, i frissonner au contact 
d'une Cponge rnisselante, mais votre porte est fermée, et je n’ai 
rien vu. Ce nest pas votre photographie en déshabillé que je 
publie, cest la litanie de vos qualités que je chante. ..<.., 
Ouvrez donc bravement, &e.” First of all, let us see 
what are the limits this censor of Kuglishwomen has set to 
himself. He is careful to inform us that he has nothing to do 
with the “ basses classes ’—by which he means apparently the 
twenty or twenty-five millions who do not partake in the enjoy- 
ment of an income of some five or six hundred a year—* sujet,” 
adds our bourgeois arbiter morum, “aussi repoussant que 
yebattu ;” but, on the other hand, he is equally removed from 
concern for the aristocracy, whom, on the authority of Lady 
John Manners (whose acquaintances’ ways do, indeed, seem to 
need mending), he characterises as a crowd of gluttonous cut- 
throats. Between these extremes he finds his goddessesin the shop- 
girls of Regent Street and Bond Street, while his chief hunting- 
grounds are the interiors of villadom maintained at an expenditure 
of some four to six hundred a year. Thus circumstanced, he has 
watched the processes of flirting, and what he calls “ sweet- 
hearting,”’ and gathered together a mass of trivialities which even 
Engéne de Mirecourt would have disdained to sweep up. There 
is absolutely nothing new or distinctive in such of the facts as 
happen to be true, or in their presentment. 'The veriest common- 
places, they are such as might be picked-up in Paris or Vienna 
just as easily as in London. A few of the experiences thus 
gained are all we can find space for. On one occasion the 
author, lucky enough to be invited to a conversazione, “ donnée 
par une des grandes soci¢tés savantes de Londres,’ amused 
himself for a quarter of an hour by watching the antics of a 
young lady ‘‘ fort décolletéc ’—he evidently believes very low 
dresses to be still the fashion—who did all she could to disturb 
the equanimity of her male companion by a variety of shame- 
less manceuvres. The supposed victim of these artifices moved 
quietly away—a natural proceeding, one would have imagined, 
anywhere. Not so Mr. O’Rell. “Un jeune Francais,” he 
exclaims triumphantly, “aurait bientOt mis fin 4 pareille 
comédie par quelque liberté.” And perhaps the Alphonses of 
Paul de Kock-dom would have done so; but the average 
French gentleman is, we hope, somewhat less likely to 
act the part of a blackguard than his compatriot insinu- 
ates. A first-class passenger, taking his cigar from his 
mouth on entering a station, is accused by the guard of 
smoking in a non-smoking carriage. The charge is denied, 
and the incident is cited to show what a set of hypocrites 
Englishmen are. Nearly a whole chapter is given up to 
a description of a woman's bedroom, into which, in that 
sphere of society which is happy enough to include our author, 
he is introduced, every time he pays a visit a little longer than 
usual, to “wash his hands.” There his attention is mainly 
concentrated upon a detail in the furniture, which used to be, 
perhaps still is, a common model of toy, cake, or sweetmeat for 
French children, An English friend—a pretty intimate one, we 
should suppose, from the nature of the disclosure—has the 
incredible meanness to relate to him how he seduced a girl to 
force her parents to consent to her marrying him. He tries 
hard to catch husband and wife in the act of kissing; but 
“these devils of insulars,” as he prettily and wittily calls us, 
are too much for him, and he regrets that he cannot tell his 
“chére curieuse lectrice” anything about it. Mr. O’Rell 
could not confine himself to the limits originally imposed 
of watching young women and investigating ladies’ bed- 
rooms. His observations extend, after a desultory fashion, 
over the whole of English society, and some very curious dis- 
coveries he makes. We can ouly cite the trvuvaille to which he 
is helped by Lord Derby—which Lord Derby he does not say— 
namely, that when an Englishman seeks an appointment, the 
first care of the committee in whose hands the appointment is 
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vested, is to find out what sort of a woman his wife is. He has 
a good deal to say, too, about our social phrases, which ap- 
parently displease him as much as the supposed impassibility 
that replaces the vibrating passionateness of the brave young 
Frenchman who stares under ladies’ bonnets and finds no one 
plucky enough to knock him down. In fact, he has hardly a 
good word for anybody or anything English; and in his eyes 
John Bull is either a muff or a hypocrite, a bully or a coward, 
while his daughter is a forward minx, and his wife a household 
drudge and domestic tyrant. It is, however, only fair to admit 
that he does hit, in one instance, upon a real blot. He shows 
the superiority of the French phrase “ serrer la main” to our 
“shake hands,” which, no doubt, is a ridiculous one; and his 
deliverance on the matter resumes almost the whole value and 
interest of the book. 

The book, indeed, is trivial stuff from beginning to end, and 
too often infected with that peculiar noisomeness of innuendo 
which the author's countrymen usually in some measure redeem 
by a wit and vivacity of which no trace is to be found in his pages. 
The subjoined extract, a clumsy imitation of Gustave Droz, gives 
a fair notion of the style and spirit of this production :— 

“Tout est hors de prix en France’ ..... me disait un jour un 
autre insulaire {a previous one—‘un prince de la finance ’—had 
just been confessing that none of his countrymen, ‘ pas méme un 
évéque,’ conld be trusted abroad, so prone were they to vicious courses 
—these impassible English |.—‘ Mais non, repris-je. Quand je vais & 
Paris et que je descends a hotel, je dépense vingt-cing francs par jour 

the fortunate fellow} et je vis comme un prince.’—‘ Hors de prix, 
vous dis-je.’—‘ Et vous parlz d’y retourner le mois prochain.’—‘ C’est 
vrai, repondit-il, mais j’emmenerai ma femme.’—‘Comment...... 
vous dépenserez deux fois plus alors.’—‘ Mais non, je......’—Mon 
insulaire s’arréta ; il comprit qu’il avait éventé la méche, et il se prit 

i rougir jusqu’aux oreilles. ‘Ah! pardon, lui dis-je, en effet vous 
avez raion ......- je n’y étais pas.’—‘ Etais-je assez ...... 
nigaud !'” 





The truth is that the French literature of this type has no 
respect whatever for women,—very little, indeed, for humanity. 
It treats them as slaves, toys, appauages of men, things to be 
possessed and enjoyed, not to be cherished and honoured. Mr. 
O’Rell complains that English women are “ trop respectées,”’ 
and is quite angry that they should be allowed to seek the 
higher education of Girton or Nuneham. The deference paid 
by most Englishmen to women is sneered away as a prudery 
born of frigidity or hypocrisy. No Frenchman can be persuaded 
that there can be any beauty in love. Hence the nauseous des- 
criptions of women one meets with in much of modern French 
fiction, to which branch of literature the present volume, perhaps, 
ought to be assigned,—coarse portraitures, @ la Rubens, of the 
mere animal aspects of big-haunched, big-bosomed creatures, 
lacking every trace of the spiritual qualities of womanhood. 

Finally, the sneering tone of Les Filles de John Bull 
is, from another point of view, simply typical of the 
herd of littérateurs of the Mirecourt and Laugel sort, who 
pander to the ignorance and prejudice of the obscurer portions 
of the French public by ridiculous diatribes against England. 
Even in the higher ranks of literature one has known instances, 
especially of late, of this kind of perverseness. Parisian journal- 
ism has hardly yet recovered from its recent childish outburst 
of wrath over English greed, perfidy, hypocrisy, what not,—in 
reality over the success of a policy on the whole firm and non- 
meddlesome, und the justest and most generous in matters of 
commerce the world has ever known. No Englishman of any 
repute, we venture to say, could be found to put his name—or 
pseudonym-—to a “Jacques Bonhomme’s Girls” similar in tone 
and substance to the volume before us. He would, indeed, have 
no public ; for although we have a good opinion enough of onr- 
selves, and are too often masterful in word and act, we do not hate 
and we do not despise, at all events, after the petty fashion of 
our neighbours ; our fault, in fact, is that we are too indifferent 
to the rest of the world, and hold on our way too independently 
of it. 

We owe some apology to our readers for noticing a book of 
this character at all. Distinctive traits, good and bad, of 
English life may be picked up by the score in any twenty-four 
hours devoted to the task; but Mr. O'Rell has given nothing 
but the meaner traits of an extremely shabby set of acquaint- 
ances, which only accidentally differ from what are commonly 
observable all the world over. But the book has passed through 
a score of editions in France—eight, it is said, before the book 
appeared here—and is vigorously puffed in this country, where 
a translation has already appeared, Hence it seemed opportune 
to give some idea of its nature and contents, 
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MR. SYDNEY BUXTON’S POLITICAL HANDBOOK.* 


A pourticat handbook which has reached a fourth edition, and 
has increased its value at every step, may fairly claim a fresh 
recognition from the Press. In this new edition, such subjects 
as the House of Lords and Proportional Representation, with 
several others, are treated for the first time; while those on 
Women’s Suffrage, Tenant Right, London Municipal Reform, 
Home Rule, and several others, have been “largely rewritten.” 
To test the author’s impartiality, one would like to know to which 
side of any controversy he himself adheres, that one may see how 
far he represents adequately the strength of the view which he 
himself rejects. So far as we are able to judge this point from the 
knowledge which Mr. Sydney Buxton has given us of his views 
in his various speeches at Peterborough or in the House of Com- 
mons, we should say that he takes even more pains to give the 
strong side of his opponent’s case than he does to give the strong 
side of his own. For example, there can be little doubt that he 
sides against the House of Lords on the question whether 
that House needs a radical reform or not. But while he 
gives a very clear outline of the strongest pleas offered in favour 
of the House of Lords, he seems to us to miss the most effective 
of all against them,—namely, the historical plea, that in all the 
protests and struggles they have made against the legislation 
of the House of Commons since 1832, there has not been 
a single case,—so far as we can remember,—in which either 
the nation, or even the majority of the Conservatives themselves, 
would be willing to go back to the position of the House of 
Lords from the position into which things have been carried by 
the sympathy of the nation with their opponents. Took to all 
that the House of Lords has been unwilling to consent to,—the 
2bolition of Jewish Disabilities, the repeal of the Protective 
system, the repeal of University Tests, the repeal of the Paper 
Duties, the abolition of Purchase in the Army, the Disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, &c.,—and_ then ask even Conserva- 
tives whether they would wish, even if they could settle the 
matter by a wish, to return to the rejected policy now. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred they would say “ No;” and 
by saying “ No,” would prove that the wisdom of the House of 
Lords is the folly of the British nation. 


Indeed, if there be a deficiency in this useful and carefully 
condensed political handbook, it is this,—that Mr. Sydney 
Buxton gives us too many of the @ priori arguments, and too 
few of the effective illustrations from actual experience. Take 
the section on “ Reciprocity.” Nothing can be better in its way 
than the skeleton outline of the opposite views. But that is 
just a case in which the effectiveness of the Free-Trade argu- 
ments lies less in the mere outline of the case than in the argu- 
ment from experience. Surely, in this case, Mr. Buxton might 
have given ns afew of the very striking figures by which the 
spring from misery under Protection to prosperity under Free 
Trade, has been illustrated. Again, in the very valuable section on 
‘ Proportional Representation,” he would greatly have increased 
the value of his statement if he had shown by figures how very 
inadequately the most vaunted of the minority schemes really 
represents the ideal minority principle, and yet how very gravely 
the actual operation of these schemes might tend to confuse the 
publie as to the fairness of the result. 


We wish that in his next edition Mr. Sydney Buxton would 
give us a new section on the most recent controversy of the 
day,—the question between two Chambers and a single 
Chamber. As a specimen of Mr. Buxton’s fairness, we may 
quote his summary of the arguments in favour of and against 
the removal of the Bishops from the House of Lords : — 


“1.—That if it be inexpedient to prohibit the Clergy of the Church 
of England from being elected to the Lower House, it is inexpedient 
to allow the Bishops to sit in the Upper House. 2.—(a) That the 
legislative functions of a Bishop interfere greatly with his diocesan 
work and episcopal functions—already so manifold as to be nearly 
overwhelming. (b) That either be must neglect his legislative work, 
or he must partially withdraw his presence and influence from his 
diocese ; in trying to perform both functions, he probably does neither 
well. (c) That more especially the time of the youngest Bishop—er 
officio chaplain to the House of Lords—is absorbed, just when it is 
most necessary that he should devote his undivided attention to his 
episcopal functions. 3.—(a) That the Bishops lose in popular sym- 
pathy, from the possession by them of exceptional and anomalous 
political privileges, especially as these are tinged with political par- 
tisanship. (1) That this is more especially the case inasmnch as the 
Bishops have mostly shown themeelves by their votes and speeches to 
he on the side of reaction; and have never used their political power 
to the real advantage of the Church or the community at large. (c) 
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That thus the Church, and the Christian religion, suffers in the gen 
estimation. (d) That the withdrawal of these exceptional priviley > 
would strengthen and not impair the inflaence and position of x 
Bishops ; and the Church itself would thus gain from their exclugj 4 
from the House of Lords. 4.—(a) That it is neither right 208 fant 
that one section of religious belief—and that a minority, or at Ras 
a bare majority—should alone be ex officio represented in Parliament 
(b) That the exclusion of the Bishops from the House of Lords would 
remove a great cause of sectarian irritation. (c) That thus Dig 
establishment would be the less pressed forward. 5.—That to remove 
the Bishops from the Upper House, would be further to sever the ia 
nection between Church and State, and be a great step towards Dis. 
establishment. 6.—(a) (By some.) That the inclusion of Bisho 
amongst the Peers weakens rather than strengthens the Hone a 
Lords. The Bishops have not the freedom of action of life-Poorg 
for they speak as delegates, while they are not really representative, 
are responsible to no one, and owe their nomination to the Prime 
Minister. (b) (By others.) That to exclude the Bishops from the 
House of Lords would be a Democratic step, tending to weaken the 
Upper Honse, by depriving it of men of acknowledged ability, life. 
Peers, and men more or less representative. 7.—That the possession 
of legislative fanctions by some Bishops and not by all is an anomal 

On the other hand it is nrged: 1.—(a) That so long as the Church 
is joined with the State, she ought to have, and is entitled to have, g 
representative voice in framing laws which she will have to obey, and 
in assisting to determine on matters affecting the people. (b) That 
more especially as ‘Turks, Jews, Infidels, and Heretics’ have fall 
liberty to speak and vote on matters affecting the Church, she shonld 
not be left entirely at their mercy, and alone be deprived of a voice 
in the Councils of the Realm. (c) That while it is inexpedient, and 
out of harmony with their spiritual functions, to allow the Clergy 
personally to involve themselves in party contests, there is nothing 
undignified or prejudicial in allowing Bishops to sit in the House of 
Lords. (d) That as ministers of other denominations can, and some- 
times do, sit in the House of Commons, these sects obtain as fall a 
representation in Parliament as the Church of England does throngh 
her Bishops in the Peers. 2.—That the position of. the Church 
would be lowered in the eyes of the people—and much harm be done 
to religion—if her Bishops were thus pnblicly degraded. 3,—(a) 
That it is a principle not only of the Protestant religion, but of the 
British nation, that the Clergy should in no way be a ‘caste’ 
by themselves, bat should be ordinary members of the com. 
munity. (b) That while, as already stated, it is inexpedient to 
allow the Clergy to be eligible for Parliament, it is greatly to the 
interests of the people and of the Bishops themselves, that the latter 
should be brought into contact with the world through their position 
in the Constitution, and thus be enabled to carry ont their work with 
greater knowledge and discretion. 4.—-(a) That the attendance of 
the Bishops to their legislative work need not, and does not interfere 
with a due regard for their episcopal and diocesan functions. (b) 
That matters affecting the Church seldom arise in the House of 
Lords; while the sittings of the Upper House are so infrequent and 
s0 short, as to absorb bnt little time or attention. (c) That large 
numbers of business men find time, without neglecting their own 
work, to attend the Honse of Commons with its more numerous 
sittings and longer hours. 5.—That, as the Bishops are men of 
ability, and bring variety and a representative element into the Upper 
House, to exclude them would be to lower the character and position 
of the House of Lords. 6.--That as the ‘Lords Spiritual’ are a re- 
cognised part of the Constitution, to permit any tampering with their 
position would be to play into the hands of the Democratic Party; 
and to weaken the position of the Honse of Lords against attack. 
7.—(a) That to permit the Bishops to be excluded, would be to sur- 
render an important ontwork of the Establishment, and to render 
more easy the accomplishment of Disestablishment. (b) That to 
allow the exclusion would be to confess that the Church of England 
was not trnly representative of the nation.”’ 


That is an admirable condensation of the arguments, including 
those which are urged almost in the same words for dia- 
metrically opposite results, according to the special point of 
view of the individual reasoner. It would be difficult to classify 
the arguments better, or to put them in a simpler form. We 
wish every success to this valuable and thoughtful volume. 
SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN ON THE UNITED STATES* 
Arter Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophical admiration, Lord 
Coleridge's polished though rather undiscriminating panegyri¢, 
Mr. Arnold's cantions appreciation, and Mr. Irving's self-adver- 
tising praise, it was, perhaps, well that some student of the 
people and institutions of the United States should raise his 
voice in criticism and censnre. Uninterrupted praise is a dan- 
gerous intellectual diet, and Americans have at all times too 
much reason for just pride to render unwise eulogy anything 
but pernicious. The voice of criticism, however, if it is to serve 
for guidance or warning, must proceed from accurate knowledge 
and impartial view. Of these two indispensable qualifications, 
Sir Lepel Griffin possesses neither the one nor the other. We 
should be surprised to learn that his acquaintance with America 
may not be correctly described as that of a few weeks, and every 
page of his work bears unmistakable marks of a rigid parti pits. 
The reader of The Great Republic is not kept long in doubt 
about the author's conclusions, for these are set forth so early 





* The Great Republic, By Sir Lepel Henry Griffin, K.C.S.I. London : Chap 
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x, the title-page, in the delicately-chosen motto, “ The Common- 
wealth of Athens is become a forest of beasts.” And he need 

no further than the first page of the volume to reach the 
conclusion of the whole matter. It is an interesting question, 
we are told, whether the discovery of America by Columbus 
has been a gain or loss to the peoples of the Old World, since 
when we consider the previous refinement of Mexico, and the 
pictaresqueness of the wild Indians, we can but doubt and 
hesitate as we look at “ America of to-day, the apotheosis of 
Philistinism, the perplexity and despair of statesmen, the 
Mecca to which turns every religious or social charlatan, where 
the only god worshipped is Mammon, and the highest educa- 
tion is the share-list; where political life. ..... is 
shunned by an honest man as the plague; where to enrich 
jobbers, and monopolists, and contractors, a nation has 
emancipated its slaves and enslaved its freemen; where the 
people is gorged and drank with materialism, and where wealth 
has become a curse, instead of a blessing.” ‘The impressiveness 
of this picture shall not be marred by any comment of ours. 
Indeed, extraneous criticism of Sir Lepel Griffin’s statements is 
rendered almost superfluous by their extreme catholicity ; there 
is hardly one upon which he himself does not furnish a more 
appropriate and instructive criticism than any less venturesome 
writer can hope to do. All that is necessary to a complete 
appreciation of his position is conscientious collation. For in- 
stance, on p. 7, we learn that “with the single exception of 
Russia, there is no country where private right and public 
interests are more systematically outraged than in the 
United States ;” and on p. 76, this information is supple- 
mented by the statement that “ among the many fine 
qualities of the Americans none are more honourably con- 
spicnous than their courage, frankness, and independence.’ 
Or again, on p. 6, “Tha good in American institutions 
is of English origin and descent,—-what is bad is indigen- 
ous;” but, on p. 100, “the chief hope for American litera- 
ture and art is, that as they outgrow English influences, they 
may become more robust and national...... Year by year 
English influence grows visibly less, and this is a healthy sign.” 
Or again, on p. 24,a well-known American writer is assured 
that in vain he will “ pour forth his poor platitudes,’ and on 
p.55 his works are still “thin milk-and-water ;” but -by the 
time p. 98 is reached the same gentleman has risen so far in 
the author’s estimation, that his name is included in a select 
list of those mentioned in support of the statement that “in 
literature, there are many names justly held in honour, and 
some authors whose works have won a wide reputation.” And, 
to conclude these interesting evidences of breadth of view, 
modestly concealed under the appearance of antithetic state- 
ment, Sir Lepel Griffin tells us in various places that “there 
is no more kindly and considerate person in the world 
than the unofficial American; hospitable, generous, and 
warm-hearted, he will take infinite trouble to assist a 
stranger ;” that “the position of women in the United States 
is far more favourable and jast than in England ;” and that 
“nothing is more pleasant in America than the universal 
respect publicly paid to women by men of all degrees ;’’ that 
“an American audience is wonderfully patient and generous,” 
nowhere “more enthusiastic and quick-witted;” that, as we 
have already learned, “among the many fine qualities of the 
Americans, none are more honourably conspicuous than their 
courage, frankness, and independence; that their “pride in 
the greatness and wealth of their country, and confidence in its 
future” are “neither exaggerated nor unfounded ;” that the 
author's personal friends in New York, Washington, Phila- 
lelphia, and the West would surely be included by Mr. Arnold 
in his saving “remnant ;” moreover, that the English are 
“almost the most disagreeable race extant ;” and yet, notwith- 
standing all this, “with some experience of every civilised 
country in the world,” there is none in which the anthor would 
not prefer to reside, “in which life would not be more worth 
living, less sordid and mean and unlovely.” If, as has been 
said by a well-known writer, trath is so many-sided that it is 
impossible to tell it all without contradicting oneself several 
times, this extraordinary conclusion from such premisses must 
compel us to admit that Sir Lepel Griffin has indeed a very 
comprehensive view of it. 


With the actual misstatements of fact in The (reat Republic 
We shall not deal, since to correct them all would occupy not 
much less space than the volume itself. We can only assure Sir 
Lepel Griffin, still with a smile, and speaking from a close 








acquaintance with America which probably extends over more 
years than his visit covered weeks, that the newspapers there 
are not “the only literature of the vast majority ;” that the 
whole transaction of the establishment of the Yellowstone 
National Park was not “a piece of swagger which was known to 
be meaningless ;” that the daughters of the family in America 
are not “ exposed to the roughness and independence of a day- 
school, often in company with boys of the same age ;” and that 
Americans would not “be delighted to carry the whole race of 
negroes to the middle of the Atlantic and sink them there.” 
One misstatement, however, is too gross to be passed over. Sir 
Lepel Griffin says :—*“If all the Indian tribes—men, women, 
and children throughout the States and Territories—be 
enumerated, they amount to some 66,000 souls, the population 
of a second-rate town. Yet a long series of Indian outrages 
and reprisals have and are taking place [sic], which a nation of 
50,000,000 does not disdain to call ‘Indian wars.’” If Sir Lepel 
Griffin had taken the trouble to consult the ordinary sources of 
information, he would have discovered that the Indian population 
numbers now over 320,000; and it is difficult to be sure that a 
large addition ought not to be made to this estimate. 

Nor shall we touch upon the remarkable arguments of the pre- 
sent volume in the region of political philosophy and sociology, 
since these would involve us in matters of serious discussion. 
Our excuse for treating Sir Lepel Griffin lightly must be that 
to take his smart sallies seriously would be to mislead our 
English readers, and to provoke the just laughter of our 
American ones. Speaking seriously, we should be compelled 
to express our amazement at the writer’s prejudices and bitter- 
ness, and that a man of Sir Lepel Griffin’s position should 
put forth such confident and wholesale censure of a great people, 
upon so slight a basis of information or experience—in a 
word, speaking seriously, we should be compelled to say that 
the kook is not’ worth a moment's grave consideration. Bnt 
rather than this, let us take a hint from an American critic, who, 
commenting upon Sir Lepel Griffin’s statement that the poor 
negro is the only man who laughs to-day in America, says that 
the man who laughs most heartily there is the man who reads 
The Great Republic, and thank Sir Lepel Griffin for leaving the 
retirement of his Indian bureau to give us a hearty langh by 
his clap of aristocratic and imperialistic thunder in the clear 
sky of international good-fellowship. 


DR. DALE ON THE TEN COMMANDMENTS.* 


We are glad to see that such a work as this has reached a 
fourth edition. It consists of sermons preached to the author's 
congregation, and apparently printed just as delivered. Such 
discourses on such a subject admit, perhaps, of no originality, 
and not much profundity; nevertheless, they are thoughtful 
and healthful, and not only worth preaching, but worth print- 
ing. The most prominent thought in these discourses is that 
the dispensation of the Law was a preparation for the dis- 
pensation of the Gospel. This is universally recognised by 
Christians; but Dr. Dale also insists on another truth, that the 
Gospel is older than the Law, aud is the basis of the Law,—a 
truth which, perhaps, Christendom has scarcely grasped yet, 
although it is the key-note of St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. 
God’s first word to Israel wus not, “Do this, and thon shalt 
live ;” but, “Tam the Lord thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, ont of the house of bondage.” Not 
till God had thus shown his mercy to his people did he begir 
to demand their obedience to his Law. As St. Paul says in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, “ the law was added because of trans- 
gressions ;” that is to say, a régine of law must be passed 
through by a race of beings who, like mankind, need not only to 
be perfected by development, but redeemed from sin. Were our 
race sinless, Law would not be needed, and Grace would be one 
with Nature. 

But since Law is needed and has been given, it is a reality. 
On this subject Dr. Dale has the following remarks, which are 
impressive from their very commonplaceness :— 

“ There van be no doubt that God intended that these Command- 
ments should be kept. This may seem to be u very unnecessary 
observatior, but it is my conviction that there are many religions 
people who have quite a different theory from this about the in- 
tention of divine laws. They suppose that the Commandments of 
Cod are principally intended to bring us to a sense of our guilt, and 
to suggest to us the sins for which we have to ask God’s forgiveness, 
The thonght of actually obeying them, and obeying them perfectly, 
scarcely ever occurs to them.” (p. 12.) 





~ © The Ten Commandments, By R. W. Dale, LL.D. Fourth Edition, London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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We do not kncv whether this error is widely held, but it 
certainly does exi:t. It appears to be an inference from the truth 
that, when tried by an absolute standard, all men are sinners, 
exagierated into the falsehood that all are sinners alike. But 
Scrij ture and experience tell of the possibility of remaining 
“ upright,’—of maintaining, not, indeed, an unbroken, but an 
habitual observance of the Commandments of God. “If any 
man love me,’’ said Christ, ‘he will keep my words.” 

Lr. Dale further insists that the Commandments rest on the 
self-revelation of God. “I am the Lord thy God, which have 
brought thee out of the laid of Egypt; thou shalt have no other 
gods before Me.” There is no dogma of monotheism here ; the 
question is left open whether the Egyptian deities had any 
reality; but Jehovah makes himself known as the God of 
Tsrael :— 

“Tt never occurred to theni to suppose that they had to think out 
a God for themselves, any more than it occurred to them that they 
had to think out a King of Egypt. ..... They knew Jehovah as 
the God who had held back the waves like a wall while they fled 
across the sea to escape the vengeance of their enemies.” (p. 31.) 
And further on, he says of the more perfect revelation :— 


“Christ revealed God under the name of the Father. He said in 

his last prayer, ‘I have manifested Thy name unto the men whom 
Thou gavest me out of the world,’---meaning that he had made known 
unto men the kinship between man and God, and the new form which 
the divine authority assumes, now that God has revealed himself as 
being more to us than our Creator and Ruler... . ... The name of 
God stands for himself and that which he has revealed of himself, 
not for our thoughts about him.” (p. 65.) 
This distinction is important. We are very much of Cole- 
ridge’s opinion, that “there is no religion except that which is 
revealed.’ We do not, however, mean to restrict revelation to 
the written record of revelation in the Scriptures; on the con- 
trary, we believe that God is always revealing himself,—in 
nature, in providence, and in the secret recesses of the human 
spirit. 

On the purpose of the Commandments, Dr. Dale has the 
following remark : 

“The Ten Commandments were not intended to constitute a com- 

plete code of morals. ‘There are many sins which they do not 
condemn, and there are many virtues which they do not enforce. 
The symmetrical completeness of human systems of ethics is not to 
be found either in the Old Testament or the New.” (p. 207.) 
But if on the one hand they are not a complete code of duty, 
on the other hand they are much more. Dr. Dale goes so far 
as to say: —“‘ The particular precept, in every case, is intended 
not so much to enforce a specific duty or to prevent a specific 
act of sin, as to train the conscience and heart of the people to 
recognise and honour the principle on which the duty rests or 
which the sin violates.” (p. 209.) The leading idea of Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount is this extension of the moral law from 
actions to thoughts and character. In quoting Christ’s words, 
—‘ Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of old time, 
‘Thou shalt not kill ; and, whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment ;’ but I say unto you, that whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment, ’—Dr. Dale has added to his original sermon the following 
note (p. 155) :— 

“The Revisers of the New Testament have omitted the words, 

* withont cause ;’ the omission adds to the force of our Lord’s warn- 
ing. If a man kills another he is ‘in danger of the judgment,’ and is 
put on his defence, to show whether the act was murder or justifiable 
homicide. If he is ‘angry with his brother’ he is also put upon his 
defence, to show whether there was snfticient provocation, and 
whether the anger were kept within limits.” 
We may remark that the word ?¥0,0;, which, in the Revised 
as well as in the Authorised Version, is translated, “in danger 
of,” means, rather, “ liable to; not in danger of punishment, 
bat liable to prosecution. 

The principle here laid down by Christ was, however, recog- 
nised by Moses. Dr. Dale says of the Tenth Commandment :— 

“ft is not these external acts which this Commandment forbids, 
but the covetousness itself, even when it is checked by conscience or 
by fear. We are forbidden not merely to attempt to get for our- 
selves by illegitimate means what belongs to our neighbour, but even 
to desire that it should be ours... .. . It may be said that this is a 
hard saying, and that it is one of the impossible precepts of which 
there are so many in the Old Testament and the New. But...... 
it is only another form of the great commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself.’ ” (pp. 239-240.) 

On the attainableness of this ideal of perfect unselfishness, 
which to so many Christians appears so totally unattainable 
that they make no attempt and scarcely breathe a prayer for its 
attainment, Dr, Dale says :— 








rad, 
“Do you say again that this is an impossible precept ? I rep} 
that for those whom we love we gladly surrender our own comin 
and ease. ‘Their happiness and prosperity are dearer to us than ou: 
own. What father covets his son’s wealth? What mother pot 
her daughter’s beauty ? A generous-hearted brother rejoices in hig 
brother’s success and fame, and would not, if he could, strip him of g 
single honour in order to increase his own importance and greatness,” 
(p. 240.) , 
And he says of the attainment of this ideal of unselfishnegs by 
St. Paul :- 


“The Apostle was passionately longing to be redeemed from him. 
self, and in Christ this redemption was possible. He was created 
anew in Christ Jesus; died with Christ, and with Christ rose again 
The law of self-sacrifice was now written upon his heart; and he ful. 
filled it as few men had ever fulfilled it before, as few men have eyer 
fulfilled it since... .. . He checked his desire to dic and to be at rest 
in the presence of Christ from suffering and labour, because his cop. 
tinuance in life was necessary to the Churches which he had founded 
He was ready to wish himself ‘accursed from Christ’ for the sake of 
his kinsmen according to the flesh.” (p. 243.) 

For these discourses St. Paul’s sayings might have been chosen 
as mottoes,—‘* The Law is spiritual ;” “ Love is the fulfilling of 
the Law.” 

There is also much that is interesting and valuable in Dr, 
Dale’s treatment of the special questions which arise out of his 
subject. He appears to be but little of a historical critic, 
This, at least, we infer from his stating, as an unquestionable 
truth, that the writer of Exodus was also the writer of 
Deuteronomy,—a belief which appears to us to be, if possible, 
even less tenable than the belief that St. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. But his good-sense enables him to state with 
perfect and conclusive accuracy the relation between the Sabbath 
of Judaism and the Lord’s Day of Christendom. The Sabbath, 
as he points out, was founded on a definite command ;—the 
Lord’s Day isa usage that grew up in the Church, as it were, 
spontaneously. The Sabbath was primarily a day of rest, and 
worship was secondary; the Lord’s Day is primarily a day of 
worship, and rest is secondary. The Sabbath was protected by 
the punishment of death for its violation, and, as Dr. Dale 
remarks, — 

“There is not a single sentence in the New Testament to suggest 

that we incur any penalty by violating the supposed sanctity of 
Sunday.” (p.101). ‘The purpose of the Sabbath was to com- 
memorate the manifestation of God’s power in the creation of all 
things, and of his goodness in redeeming the Jews from their misery in 
Egypt. The Christian Sunday commemorates the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead.” (p. 100). “St. Paul did not tell the 
Corinthian Christians to do no common work on the Sunday; the 
commandment which he gave them was one which most of us have 
forgotten,—* Upon the first day of the week let every one of yon lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him,’ that he may have 
money to devote to purposes of charity and religion. This is the 
only precept about Sabbath observance in the New Testament.” 
(p. 106). “It is a direct inversion of the whole theory and idea of 
the day to ask,—What common things may I do upon it, and yet be 
blameless? ...... The great question we have to ask in relation 
to avy possible infraction of its religious sanctions, is not,—Shall J, by 
doing this, break a law ? but,—Shall I, by doing this, miss a blessing ?” 
(pp. 109-111.) 
In the sermon on the Sixth Commandment, Dr. Dale quotes 
the law which in the code of Moses authorised the capital 
punishment of the owner of an ox that gored a man to death, 
if it was shown that he had warning of the beast’s dangerous- 
ness :— 

“If Moses had to regulate our legislation in reference to railway 
accidents, he would put it altogether on a new basis. If half adozen 
people were killed and a score seriously injured throngh the mail 
running into a goods train, and Moses found that the engine-driver 
who missed the signal lad been on his engine twelve or fourteen 
hours, or that the pointsman who turned the mail into the goods 
siding had been kept at his post for perhaps a still longer period, I 
cannot help thinking that managers and directors would stand @ 
chance of having a mach sharper punishment than they commonly 
receive now. And...... he would certainly have approved the 
sentence under which a few months ago a large farmer, greatly to 
his own astonishment and that of his friends, was put in prison for 
sending diseased meat to market; only I think that the old Jewish 
legislator wonld have inflicted a still heavier pnnishment,—a few 
years’ penal service instead of a few months’ imprisonment.” (pp. 
112, 143 ) 


SIR HENRY COLE’S PUBLIC WORK.* 
“Tire,” says Emerson, writing on Surface, and perhaps also 
writing down to the level of his subject, “is not intellectual 
or critical, but sturdy.” The reader is tempted to thivk 
it must be so, after he has worked his way through these 
two volumes, with their queer and confusing amalgam of 
autobiography and biography, memoranda, extracts from 


—— 








* Fifty Years of Public Worl: of Siv Henry Cole, K.C,B., Accounted for in hia 
Deeds, Spevches, and Writings, 2 vols, Loadon; George Bell and Sons, 1884. 
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Fiettor adults. ‘They look for all the world like the 


litter of a busy public man’s study or ‘ office,” the despair 
of weak, and the horror of methodical minds. Yet you 
have but to look at the portrait, or, to speak more accurately, 
the statue, of Sir Henry Cole, which is given in the first 
of these volumes, to understand both the secret and the 
character of the success which he attained. It does not 
suggest “ intellectual ” or “ critical ” capacity, but it cer- 
tainly suggests “ sturdiness, and the self-confidence that 
comes of “sturdiness.” He must indeed have been a sturdy 
man, who could truly say of the Public Records Commission, 
the Penny Postage, Railway Reforms, the Great Exhibition, 
and of all that is comprehensively known as South Kensington, 
nagna, if not mavima, pars fui; and who could write of 
one of the most important enterprises, and certainly most 
yalaable speculations of his life in this fashion :—“ Daring this 
period (between 1840 and 1850), my young children becoming 
numerous, their wants induced me to publish a rather long series 
of books, which constitnted ‘Summerly’s Home ‘Treasury.’ ” 
There is no evidence in these two volumes that Sir Henry Cole, 
when a young man, sketched out an elaborate plan for a career, 
and worked it out. He left the Blue-Coat School in 1825 for 
the office of Mr. (subsequently Sir) Francis Palgrave, in King’s 
Bench Walk, and then drifted into his various public employ- 
ments, one after another. Sir Henry Cole’s personal success as a 
“ public worker” is, perhaps, therefore, a proof that the Duke of 
Wellington’s theory of military battles might be applied to the 
battles of life. The Duke was quite willing to admit that the 
plans of the French Generals he beat were better than his own; 
but he thought he had the knack of readjusting his arrange- 
ments to new circumstances more quickly than they, for the 
yery reason that his original plan was not so perfect as theirs. 
“You cau knot broken rope.”’ he said, “ more easily than leather 
harness.” At all events, Sir Henry Cole’s theory would seem 
to prove that an Englishman bent on entering the public service 
may do worse than translate Sydney Smith's doctrine of “ short 
views” into the Duke of Wellington’s practice of “ knotted 
ropes.” 

It is a matter for regret that Sir Henry Cole had not begun 
his account of his various enterprises before he entered his 
seventy-fourth year; or that his son and daughter, who have 
edited these volumes, had not introduced some method into 
them. They wonld, in particular, have produced a far more 
readable book had they—instead of filling up a second 
volume with old reports, speeches, and skits in periodicals 
—introduced selections from them at the proper places into 
the narrative chiefly given in the first volume. Thus, how 
much more effective would the humorous and able speech of 
Charles Buller on the Public Records question have seemed had 
the best of it been given in a note to that portion of the auto- 
biography which treats of this matter ! Similarly, the work Sir 
Henry Cole did aa Felix Sumimerly for the “Home Treasury ” 
was, in many respects, excellent; and the illustrations he 
obtained from the Linnells, Horsley, Mulready, and others, were, 
as the examples here given of them show, truly beautiful. But 
we have far too many of them. Altogether, we are bound to 
say that, whether the fault is Sir Henry Cole’s or that of his 
family, the opportunity for producing a very entertaining, and 
in some respects stimulating, biography, has been lost. These 
volumes are indeed enjoyable, but in spite of themselves. 

Tn the beginning of the first volume, Sir Henry Cole enumer- 
ates the various public enterprises with which he was associated 
in this order :—* The reform of the system of preserving the in- 
estimable Public Records of this country, dating from the time of 
the Norman conquest, and unrivalled in Kurope ; my work in ex- 
pediting the successful introduction of Rowland Hill’s Penny Post- 
age; the administration of railways; the application of fine art 
to children’s books and then to manufactures, which led to the 
transfer of my duties to the Board of Trade; the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1857 and its successors; the Reform of the Patent Laws ; 
the establishment of the schools of art and science classes 
thronghont the United Kingdom; the South Kensington 


Maseum; drill in public elementary schools as the basis of a | 


national army; national training-schools for music and for 
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cookery ; the society of arts, and public health.” The first part | 


of this story is the most interesting by far ; the last—the South 
Kensington history, &c.—is the most confused, although it may 
he observed that Sir Henry disclaims any responsibility for the 
famous, or infamous, building at South Kensington. His narra- 





1 and Punch, illustrations for children, and carica- | tive, however, of his labours in connection with the Public Records 


Commission, the Penny Postage, and the Exhibition of 1851, is 
thoroughly readable. Sir Henry Cole was then in the full 
vigour of his powers, eupeptic, indefatigable, thoroughly—if it 
were worth while to show it, amusingly—self-confident. These 
volumes show how when working up a national movement Cole 
spared no pains, and no machinery of platform, pamphlet, and 
press to inform—we had almost said to create—a public opinion. 
The elder Dumas used to talk about writing-up a revolution ; 
Cole had the art of writing-up—in a perfectly fair way, 
however—public feeling in favour of any movement in 
which he had an interest. It is rather curions to find that 
when it was thought necessary to agitate in favour the Penny 
Post, Carlyle, who was in favour of it, should have been 
sounded as to whether he would deliver lectures on the subject. 
Carlyle hesitated before declining, which is perhaps more sur- 
prising still. It is in regard to what he terms “ the administra- 
tion of railways ’’—docks might be added—that Cole's powers 
as an effective “influence” on public opinion were shown to most 
advantage. 

Sir Henry Cole’s connection with the Prince Consort was the 
event of his life. It began in 1842, when the Prince, ‘‘a very 
modest and sensible man, with a mild and tender expression,” 
visited Carlton Ride, which contained the Public Records, then 
in Mr. Cole’s charge. Five years later the Prince and Cole were 
brought into closer contact, in consequence of the Art manu- 
facture movement into which Cole, in pursuance of his Felix 
Summerly mission, had thrown himself. In 1848, Cole 

y , 
approached the Prince by means of a letter to Colonel Phipps, 
suggesting and enclosing a draft scheme of a National Exhibition. 
The Prince at first was not favourable to the idea, but in 1849, 
chiefly owing to a conversation with Cole, fell in with it. The 
Prince and he settled two important points between them :— 

“T asked the Prince if he had considered if the Exhibition should 

be a National or an International Exhibition The French had dis- 
cussed if their own Exhibition should be International, and had pre- 
ferred that it should be National only. The Prince reflected for a 
minute, and then said, ‘It must embrace foreign productions,’ to 
use his own words, and added, emphatically, ‘International, cer- 
tainly.’-Upon which I said, ‘Do you think, Sir, Leicester Square 
would be large enough ?’~-He replied, ‘ Certainly not for the works 
of all nations. Where do you think it should be?’ | replied, ‘In 
Hyde Park.’”’ 
All that Sir Henry Cole has to say about the Prince Con- 
sort is calenlated to enhance the high opinion entertained of 
him before, and stiil more since his death, by the people of this 
country. 

Sir Henry Cole kept a diary of the HMxhibition proceedings 

y | a ] gs, 
and quotations are made from it, some of which are very 
prosaic, it must be admitted. Here is one of a different sort :— 

2nd June.—The Queen came with the Duchess of Kent and the 
two Princes. The Duchess got separated from the Queen’s purty, 
and was told by a policeman to stand back, and ‘she would see the 
Queen pass!’ ” 
Again,— 

“18th Jaly..-The Queen and Prince came. In the Glass Collection 
in the North Gallery, an exhibitor, with munch agitation, courted her 
Majesty’s attention to an engraving of an ‘eye’ in the heavens, 
looking upon the Prince of Wales, and explained that ‘it was the 
satisfaction’ of the Almighty at the coming of the Prince of Wales 
to the throne.” 

Finally, — 

“7th October, 1851. 109,000 visitors were in the building this day. 
When at its fullest, 93,000 present, the Duke of Wellington came, and, 
although cautioned by the police, he would walk np the nave, in the 
midst of the crowd. He was svuon recognised and cheered. The 
distant crowds were alarmed, and raised the ery that ‘the building 
was falling.’ There was a rush, Fortunately six policemen had 
followed the Duke, and literally carried him off, pale and indignant, 
by the side passages, as I saw them when coming out from my office. 
The crowds upset a stand of French Palissy ware, and the first 
persons to get ont of the building were the sentries. Nothing worse 
happened, and it was the only accident during the Exhibition.” 


| The desertion of the sentries has, even now, an ominous look, 


however. 


THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS.* 
Tie magazine or newspaper first, and then the volume, is the 
literary order of the day ; and to this rnle The Life of the Fields 
is no exception. The book consists of brief sketches of Nature, 
in the style with which Mr. Jefferies has made his readers 
familiar. He is at home in the woods and fields; and his 
description of natural objects is that of a careful and loving 
observer. Nothing in out-of-door life escapes him; he sees all 


* The Life of the Fields, By Richard Jefferies, London; Chatto and Wi ving, 
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the beauty of Nature, hears all her voices, notes her form and 
colour, and writes in a style admirably suited to his purpose as 
a contributor to periodicals. We are not so sure that Mr. 
Jefferies’ method will be as much appreciated, or his matter 
prove so attractive, when the public is asked to pass judgment 
upon it in book-form. A single paper composed in this writer’s 
vein is charming, and the reader will gladly turn to a second 
and a third; but by the time he has reached so far he begins 
to see the author’s limitations, and perhaps to weary just a little 
of what seems like repetition. We do not assert that every one 
will feel this—our impatient age has still its patient readers— 
but the effect of The Life of the Fields upon the general reader 
will probably be what we have stated. The genuine lovers of 
Nature for herself and by herself, apart from human interests, 
are comparatively few in number; and most men probably feel, 
with Sydney Smith, that “the delusions of flowers, green turf, 
and birds all afford slight gratification, but are not worth an hour 
of rational conversation.” A strong proof of this indifference 
may be seen in the fact that Mr. Jefferies’ accurate observa- 
tions on the common objects of rural life are regarded as some- 
thing new and strange, and appreciated for their novelty. He 
sees what everybody might see, but which not ten people in a 
thousand ever see at all. 

Mr. Jefferies believes that the time will come when “ the sun- 
shine and the summer, the flowers and the azure sky, shall 
become, as it were, interwoven into man’s existence ;” when “ he 
shall take from all their beauty and enjoy their glory.” There 
is, he thinks, a good time coming for the race in this respect,— 
a time when Nature will reveal her secrets and make the world 
happy. It is a beautiful dream, and likely to remain one. 
Those who love Nature most, and are conscious of intense joy 
in her presence, will be most ready to acknowledge that the joy 
thus felt is closely allied to pain. The greater the glory, the 
more painful is the sense of its evanescence, the more difficult 
(lo we find it to harmonise the beauty that takes us captive with 
the daily events of life. And the multitudes who have never 
felt the breeze of Nature stirring in their souls are not likely, 
amidst the portentous growth of bricks and mortar which 
drives the fields further and further from us, to crave for an 
intercourse which the cares of life and the unwholesome size of 
great cities make more difficult every day. 

In the delights of summer and the delicious glow of sunshine, 
such apprehensions are, however, forgotten. We are content to 
live and to enjoy, to be satisfied with feeling, and to put aside 
the burden of thought. A chapter called “The Pageant of 
Summer” expresses, with great felicity, the beauty of the season 
in the early days of June. One passage shall be quoted, because 
it illustrates the close observation which accompanies the 
anthor’s brightly coloured pictures of country life in England. 
He has sometimes spent hours in the trees watching the signs 
of life around him ; and the result of this patient waiting upon 
Nature is seen in the following extract :— 

“ Watching the line of the hedge, abont every two minutes, either 
near at hand or yonder a bird darts out just at the level of the grass, 
hovers a second with labouring wings, and returns as swiftly to the 
cover. Sometimes it is a flycatcher, sometimes a greenfinch, or 
chaffinch, now and then a robin, in one place a shrike, perhaps 
another is a redstart. They are fly-fishing all of them, seizing insects 
from the sorrel tips and grass, as the kingfisher takes a roach from 
the water. A blackbird slips up into the oak and a dove descends in 
the corner by the chestnut tree. But these are not visible together, 
only one at a time and with intervals. The larger part of the life of 
the hedge is out of sight. All the thrush-fledglings, the young black- 
birds, and finches are hidden, most of them on the mound among the 
ivy, and parsley, and rough grasses, protected too by a roof of bram- 
bles. The nests that still have eggs are not, like the nests of the 
early days of April, easily found; they are deep down in the tangled 
herbage by the shore of the ditch, or far inside the thorny thickets 
which then looked mere bushes, and are now so broad. Landrails are 
running in the grass concealed as a man would be in a wood ; they have 
nests and eggs on the ground for which you may search in vain till 
the mowers come. Up in the corner a fragment of white fur and 
marks of scratching show where a dve has been preparing for a 
litter. Some well-trodden runs lead from mound to mound; they 
are sandy near the hedge where the particles have been carried out 
adhering to the rabbits’ feet and fur. A crow rises lazily from the 
upper end of the field, and perches in the chestnut. His presence, 
too, was unsuspected. He is there by far too frequently. At this 
season the crows are always in the mowing-grass, searching about, 
stalking in winding tracks from furrow to furrow, picking up an egg 
here and a foolish fledgling that has wandered from the mound yonder, 
Very likely there may be a moorhen or two slipping about under cover 
of the long grass ; thus hidden, they can leave the shelter of the flags 
and wander a distance from the brook. So that beneath the surface 
of the grass and under the screen of the leaves there are ten times 
more birds than are seen. Besides the singing and calling, there 
Waiting 


is @ peculiar sound which is only heard in summer. 
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quietly to discover what birds are about, I become aware of a sound 
in the very air. It is not the midsummer hum which will goon te 
heard over the heated hay in the valley and over the cooler hills 
alike. It is not enough to be called a hum, and does but just tremble 
at the extreme edge of hearing. If the branches wave and rustle 
they overbear it; the buzz of a passing bee is so much louder jt 
overcomes all of it that is in the whole field. I cannot define i 
except by calling the hours of winter to mind—they are silent; yon 
hear a branch crack or creak as it rubs another in the wood, you 
hear the hoar frost crunch on the grass beneath your feo 
but the air is without sound in itself. The sound of sommer ig 
everywhere—in the passing breeze, in the hedge, in the broad. 
branching trees, in the grass as it swings; all the myriad Particles 
that together make the summer are in motion.” 
Mr. Jefferies’ talk about animals and birds is always interesting, 
He states that in Southern England the pine-martin has bee, 
exterminated, and the otter nearly so; that the polecat jg 
practically extinct; that eagles have left our island, though a 
stray one may be seen now and then in Wales and Scotland, 
that buzzards are to be found only on the moors; that the 
raven is “ quite put out ;” that owls are growing rare, and that 
the large hawks have disappeared from our woods and fields, 
On the other hand, in spite of constant efforts to destroy them, 
the stoat and weasel prosper and multiply; and the kestrel 
and sparrowhawk, although destroyed unsparingly, remain 
numerous just the same. The crow, too, survives, although 
not a voice is raised in his favour; and he is hated by all 
gamekeepers, sportsmen, and farmers. Jays and magpies, too, 
have had a hard life of it; yet they survive, and in large woods, 
especially where there is much fir, jays are so numerous that 
to destroy them seems almost impossible. ‘“ Twenty creatures, 
furred and feathered, have undergone severe persecution since 
the extension of pheasant-covers; and of these the first nine 
have, more or less, succumbed, namely, pine-martin, polecat, 
eagle, buzzard, falcon, kite, horned owl, harrier, and raven, 
The remaining eleven have survived, namely, stoat, weasel, rat, 
crow, kestrel, sparrowhawk, brown and barn owl, jay, magpie 
and woodpecker.” The writer adds, that it is quite open to 
argument that pheasant-covers have saved as well as destroyed 
“ Wood-pigeons could scarcely exist in such numbers without 
the quiet of preserved woods to breed in; nor could squirrels,” 
Foxes owe their preservation to the love of sport; so do the stag 
and fallow-deer. Woodcocks, too, are protected; and, ina 
measure, the rook’s existence is due to the same cause. In 
England the number of small birds is infinite,—a fact that has 
often attracted the attention of foreigners. 

In a chapter called “The Sacrifice to Trout,” Mr. Jefferies 
remarks that sixteen creatures are killed in order that one 
may flourish, which seems an unfair proportion. Students 
of fish-life, he says, believe that almost all wild fowl 
will swallow the ova or fry of trout; and with the worst 
enemies of this fish are ranked the heron and the king- 
fisher. ‘“ Were it not for the fact that herons nest like rooks, 
and that heronries are valued appurtenances in parks, they 
would soon become scarce. Kingfishers prey on smaller fish, 
but are believed to eat almost as many as herons. Kingfishers 
resort in numbers to trout nurseries, which are as traps for 
them, and there they are more than decimated.” It is the rule 
of the age that beauty must in all cases give place to utility; it 
may be a wise rule in the main, but the lover of Nature is often 
forced to feel the pity of it. 

A chapter on the instinct of fishes, entitled “ Mind Under 
Water,” shows that Mr. Jefferies does not belong to the class 
whom he designates as “indoor people.” Fish are quick of 
hearing, and while exhibiting great sensitiveness to certain 
sounds, are indifferent to others. The jack will not heed the 
horse’s hoofs upon the river bank, or the movements of a herd 
of cattle; but a man’s light step causes him to swim away 
instantly. Most animals, says the writer, except man, move 
with a slow motion, paradox as it may seem, even when they 
are going fast. Man moves with a brisk step; and the poacher 
who wishes to deceive the fish “walks as slowly as possible, 
not putting the foot down hard, but feeling the ground first, 
and gradually pressing it. In this way progress may be made 
without vibration. The earth is not shaken, and does not com: 
municate the sound to the water.” The vibration of the ground 
seems to be a warning also to birds and animals of the 
approach of the enemy. Mr. Jefferies’ remarks on this subject 
will be new to most of our readers, and are worth quoting :— 

“Very probably not only fish, bat animals and some birda hear 88 
much by the vibration of the earth as by the sound travelling in the 
atmosphere, and depend as much upon their immediate perception of 
the slightest tremor of the earth as upon recognition by the ear in 
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the manner familiar to ourselves. When rabbits, for instance, are 
out feeding in the grass, it is often possible to get quite close to them 
by walking in this way, extremely slowly, and carefully placing the 
foot by slow degrees upon the ground. The earth is then merely 
regsed, and not stepped upon at all, so that there is no jar. By 
doing this I have often moved up within gunshot of rabbits without 
the least aid from cover. Once now and then I have walked across a 
field straight at them. Something, however, depends on the direction 
of the wind, for then the question of scent comes in. To some degree 
it is the samo with hares. It is certainly the case with birds, as 
wood-pigecns, a flock of them, will remain feeding only just the other 
side of the hedge; but, if you stamp the earth, will rise instantly. 
So will rooks, though they will not fly far if you are not armed. 
Partridges certainly secure themselves by their 2ttention to the faint 
tremor of the ground. Pheasants do so too, and make off, running 
through the underwood long before any one is in sight. The most 
sensitive are landrails, and it is difficult to get near them, for this 
reason. Though the mowing-grass must conceal an approaching 
person from them as it conceals them from him, these birds change 
their positions, no matter how quietly he walks. Let him be as cun- 
ping as he will, and think to cut off corners and cross the landrail’s 
retreat, the bird baffles him nine times in ten. That it is advised of 
the direction the pursuer takes by the vibration of the surface is at 
least probable. Other birds sit, and hope to escape by remaining 
still, till they detect the tremor coming direct towards them, when 
they rise. Rain and dry weather change the susceptibility of the 
surface to vibrate, and may sometimes in part account for the wild- 
ness or apparent tameness of birds and animals. Should any one 
doubt the existence of such tremors, he has only to lie on the ground 
with his ear near the surface; but, being unused to the experiment, 
he will at first only notice the heavier sounds, as of a waggon or a 
cart-horse. In recent experiments with most delicate instruments 
devised to show the cosmic vibration of the earth, the movements 
communicated to it by the tides, or by the ‘pull’ of the sun and 
moon, it has been found almost impossible as yet to carry out the 
object, so greatly are these movements obscured by the ceaseless and 
inexplicable vibrations of the solid earth. There is nothing unreason- 
able in the supposition that, if an instrument can be constructed to 
show these, the ears of animals and birds—living organisms, and not 
iron and steel—should be able to discover the tremors of the 
surface.” 
‘The chapter from which this passage has been taken is, per- 
haps, the most suggestive in the volame; but almost every 
chapter in the book is fruitful in observation, and will interest 
the lover of Nature. The interest excited, however, is not likely to 
be wholly pleasurable, for a man is never happy while discovering 
his ignorance. Probably there is not a reader who, on closing 
these chapters, will say, “I knew all this before;” and by far 
the greater number of readers, albeit country-livers, will feel a 
regretful wonder that so much of the world lying near to their 


homes has been left to Mr. Jefferies to discover. 


John Greenleaf Whittier: a Biography. By Francis H. Under- 
wood. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. Whittier’s descent is an 
interesting fact in genealogies. It is traced back to the first 
emigrant from England in a surprisingly small number of genera- 
tions. Thomas Whittier was born in 1620; Joseph, his youngest son, 
in 1669; Joseph (2) youngest child of Joseph (1), in 1716; and 
John, tenth child of Joseph (2), in 1769. This John married late, 
and his second child was the poet, born in 1807. This continued 
descent through younger children is curious ; but it may be remarked 
that in no case was the father as much as fifty years of age. The 
first Whittier had a strong leaning to Quakerism; his descendants 
soon adopted it. The poet began active life as a teacher, spending in 
that way a winter vacation. In 1828 he began to write, his first 
essays being published in the American Manufacturer (which he 
practically edited), and advocating “protection to home in- 
dustry.” Then came an interval of farm labour, diversified 
by literary work. In 1830 he began the regular life of a 
man of letters, editing the New England Monthly Review. 
Not long afterwards he plunged heart and soul into the Anti- 
Slavery movement, which has been the great work of his life- 
He became connected with Garrison, and shared with him both 
labours and persecutions. This was no slight matter. It was not 
in the South only that the Abolitionist was hated, nor was it only 
there that the speakers of the party were brutally ill-treated. “The 
spirit [of hatred] was manifested with equal virulence in such towns 
as Salem, Haverhill, and Concord, and seemed to have the ap- 
proval of the wealthy, learned, and fashionable classes.’”’ George 
Thompson was nearly killed at Boston by a mob, “led by men of 
property and standing,’ and this was not more than fifty years 
ago. In 1838, Pennsylvania Hall, the head-quarters of the Aboli- 
tionists in Philadelphia, was burnt by a mob, the authorities 
refusing to act, and the “noble firemen,” as Southern newspapers 
called them, refusing to throw a drop of water on the fire, 
Verily, though there are those in the North who may look back 
with pride on their action in the Slavery matter—and J. G. Whittier 
has as good a right as any—as a nation, even the Northern States 
should bear themselves humbly. 1t was but the other day that they 
came out of Egypt, and a very dark Egypt it was, Mr. Underwood 











tells us that even in 1863 it was “ with great difficulty that a meagre 
chorus—mostly of women—was gathered to perform the musical 
part of the service’’ of the Abolition Jubilee. This was the most 
interesting part of the poet’s career; but the whole has been noble, 
consistent, and self-devoted. And Mr. Underwood’s biography, with 
its sympathetic and judicious criticism, is a not unworthy record. 

Sorrowful, Yet Lucky. By Adrien De Valvedre. (Sonnenschein 
and Co.)—“ Sorrowful and unlucky ” is the motto appropriate to any 
one who, like the conscientious reviewer, is obliged to wade through 
this singularly uninteresting story. It is a dull love-tale about a pair 
of Italian lovers whose history is related in a didactic manner, high- 
flown language, and not particularly good English. There is neither 
plot, ‘‘ go,’”’ wit, fun, nor any other attraction that we can discover in 
this tedious book, whose most noticeable features are insipidity, ex- 
treme verbosity, the frequent use of the word “albeit,” and the 
evidence which it affords of the author’s having some private source 
of information as to what sort of light prevailed before the Creation, 
so that he is enabled to write about “that grey, glimmering, chaotic 
dusk which filled the gloomy, boundless deep before the sun, the 
moon, and the stars had been drawn forth from nought, and light and 
darkness had been riven asunder.” 

Edgar Quinet: Lettres @ Evil & Michelet et & Divers Amis. Vol. 1. 
(Calmann Lévy, Paris. 1884 )—Madame Quinet pursues her task of 
pious affection (interrupted, it appears, for a time by serious illness), 
of publishing her husband’s letters. The present is the first volume of 
a series of ‘* Letters from Exile,” and stops in September, 1859, after 
Quinet’s protest against the Imperial amnesty, then recently promul- 
gated. Most of the letters are addressed to Michelet ; and form, as 
the editor remarks, a monument to the fifty years’ friendship of these 
two remarkable men. The completeness of the series is due, she tells 
us, to the fact that each in turn was copied by ber before trusting it 
to the Imperial Post Office. As a memorial of a time when the 
noblest elements of the life of France were to be sought for outside 
her frontiers, the volume is full of interest, and many striking passages 
may be extracted from it; but it will be most usefully considered 
when the series is completed. 

The Double-Dutchman. By Catherine Childar. 3 vols. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—-This is a most vigorous and lively story, and does the 
greatest credit to Miss Childar’s power of keeping up the interest of 
her readers. She provides herself with four heroines and two heroes 
besides the villain of the story, whom it is really a libel ona re- 
spectable nation to describe as a “ Double-Dutchman.” Humphrey 
Castleton loves his cousin Theresa, daughter of a valetudinarian old 
clergyman, who is one of the most amusing people in the book. He 
is himself beloved by Judith Hazlewood, who amuses us in quite 
another way with her vigorous speeches. Judith, in her turn, is sought 
by a duke, so that we have a pretty game of cross-purposes. Then 
there are the love-affairs of the learned Blanche, who falls in love 
with a Prince, imagining him to be an Italian, but finds out, with a 
mixture of excitement and dismay, that he is from Hindoostan. We 
wish that Miss Childar could have spared us the story of Narcissa. 
This is the only disagreeable thing in the book, and very disagreeable 
it is. How came so worthless a creature to be the sister of high. 
minded girls such as Judith and Ursula? One of the most interesting 
parts of the story is to be found in Roderigo Castleton’s incarceration 
in the lunatic asylum, and his escape therefrom. 

A better or more reliable collection of printers’ bluuders—a very 
comprehensive category, by the way—than that contaiued in « 
brochure entitled the Printer’s Devil, and which has just been pub- 
lished by Cousins and Co., we have never come across. ‘The writer, 
who styles himself “ Anglo-Scotus,” is evidently a practical printer, 
and gives to the public the results of a varied and, possibly, even 
bitter experience,—a fact which possibly accounts for some 
digressions that are intended for the reproof, correction, and 
instruction of brother-craftsmen. He gives only mistakes—some 
detected, some, unhappily, not detected—that have come, or been 
brought under, his own notice; and he sets down nothivg in 
malice. One wenders if all compositors’ errors are unintentional. 
Possibly “‘a broad joke from Jerome’? was the work of a printer 
whose knowledge of the Fathers was equal to Lord Randolph 
Charcbill’s; and we are willing to believe that “ Passing round the 
Mount of Olives, we suddenly came upon a magnificent view of 
Jones,” however likely to be true in these globe-trotting days, was 
a joint triumph of a compositor’s literality and the late Dean Stanley’s 
penmanship. But “Tartar Researches” in place of ‘Sartor 
Resartus” is surely too good to have been unintentional. The best 
of a collection of this kind is that it will set experienced writers 
a-thinking of “the awfully good things” that are not in it. A book of 
anecdotes fails to effect its purpose unless one leaves it off with an 
appetite. 

The Evangelical Succession, Third Series. (Macniven and Wallace.) 
—Here we have sketches of the lifo and work of eight divines who 
may fairly be described by the title given to this volume. The eight 
are,—Owen, Bunyan, Bostop, Edwards, Wesley, Carey, Vinet, and 
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Chalmers. Thomas Boston was the author of “ Tke Fourfold State,” a 
work founded on “ Edward Fisher’s Marrowof Divinity.” His teaching 
was at least a beginning of the loosening of Calvinistic bonds, and as 
such deserves a special recognition. Jonathan Edwards, who forms 
the subject of the next memoir, did not certainly consciously seek to 
loosen them; but his influence has not been altogether adverse. A 
thoroughly philosophical and logical statement of a theory is certain 
to be profitable in its way. We may commend this volume to our 
readers. 

A Mad Game. By Mrs. Houston. 3 vols. (fF. V. White and Co.) 
—The ‘mad game” is the love made by Arthur Randolph to Eva 
Cameron. Arthur is Eva’s guardian; but he labours under the 
difficulty of being at least apparently married. It is not an agrecable 
story, nor remarkably edifying, nor particularly well written. Mrs. 
Houston has an irritating way of sprinkling her pages with French. 
Why write ‘‘aprés” instead of “ afterwards,” or “cela dépend” for 
“that depends ? ” 
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NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, 
MOSCOW, and ST. PETERSBURGH, during the late Russian Invasion of 
Khiva; with some Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of 
Khaurism. By Captain James Aprnott, Bengal Artillery, lately on a 
Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait and 
Map, 24s. 

HAUNTED HOMES, and FAMILY TRADITIONS of 


GREAT BRITAIN. Second Series. By Joun H. INGRAM. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


COMIC SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY for 


CHILDREN of VARIOUS AGES. With Descriptive Rhyme:. By Lient.- 
Col. T. 8.Srccompr. With 12 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and numerous 
Woodcuts, 63. 


The PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES DICKENS, with 


a few Miscellanies in Prose. Now first Collected, Edited, Prefaced, and 
Annotated by Ricnarp Herne SHEPHERD, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

The RUSSIAN MANUAL, comprising a Condensed 
Grammar, Exercises with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, 
Tables of Coins, Weights, and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and 
Proverbs, alphabetically arranged by J. NESTOR-SCHNURMANN. Fcap, 6s. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 
Edited by Joun H. InGram, Volumes already issued, crown 8vo, 3s 6d each :— 
GEORGE ELIOT. Ry MatuitpE Buinp. | EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. 


RE SAN . " RORINSON. 
Saray ay ee ene MARY LAMB. By Anne GILcuRIsr. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH. By Hrren| MARGARET FULLER. By Juuia 


ZIMMERN. Warp Howe. 
ELIZABETH FRY. By Mrs. E. R.| The COUNTHSS of ALBANY. By 
PiTMan. Veraon LEE. 


New Volume. HARRIET MARTINEAU. By Mrs. Fenwick Miuuer. [Now ready, 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


| A LAND MARCH from ENGLAND to CEYLON FORTY 
YEARS AGO, Tbrough Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Palestine, Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 
miles on Horseback. Llustrated with 3 Maps and 60 Original Sketches. By 
Epvwarp L, Mrrrorp, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service (retired). 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 


| HISTORY of CHINA (the Events of the Present Century). 


By Dremetrics CHARLES Bouncer, Author of ‘ England and Russia,” 
“Central Asia,’ &e. Third and concluding volume, 8vo, 243. 

The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY, From the Out- 
break of the Thirty Years’ War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and 


1 Plan. By Col. G. B. Maturson, C.8.1., Author of ‘The Decisive Battles 
| of India,’’ S8vo, 16s. 


From CORUNNA io SEBASTOPOL. The History of C 
Battery, A Brigade (late C Troop), Royal Horse Artiilery. With Succession 
of Officers from its Formation tv the Present Tim». By Col. F. A. WHIN- 
YATES, late R.H.A., formerly commanding the Battery. 8vo, with Pians, 14. 
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CHAUCER’S BEADS: a Birthday Book, Diary, and Con- 
cordance of Chaucer’s Proverbs or Sooth-Saws. By Mrs. Hawes. Crown 
8vo, printed in Red and Black, with Antique Ornamental Initials, paper 
boards, 4s 61; vellum, 53. 


The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a 
Journey to the Caspian in 1883, giving an exhaustive Account of tho 
Petrolenm Kegion. With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. By CHARLES 
Marvin. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 2Is. 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By 


General Sir ORFEUR CavEeNAGH, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THOUGHTS on SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORICAL PLAYS. 


By the Hon. A. S. G. CanninG, Author of ‘* Macaulay, Essayist and 
Historian,” “‘ Philosophy of Dickens,’’ &c. 8vo, 12s, 
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NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


GIFT BOOKS at 10s 6d. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top. 
FLOWERS and FLOWER LORE, By the Rev. Hinperic Frienp, F.LS. 
and Edition, 10s 6d. ’ , 

ia Geert indy of a very fascinating subject......It forms a perfect treasury of 
ious, out-of-the-way flower ‘learning’...... Altogether, the work is an im- 
portant and exhaustive one, and occupies a distinct place of its own.’’— Times. 
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GIFT BOOKS at 7s 6d. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 

‘RUISE of the ‘ ALERT * in POLY- ;4. ASGARD and the GODS: the Ta'es 

i ORESTAN WATERS. By R. W.| and Traditions of our Northern 
Coppinger, M.D, (Staff-Surgeou). | — Anoostors, By Dr. W. WAGNER 
Third Edition, with all the original spall eee ee eee 
Plates by the Author and Mr. F, and W. Anson. Third Edition. 
North, R.N. 7s 6d. 7s 61. 

2. The eee ter, 5. EPICS and ROMANCES of the 
COMMON OL MLA. 786d, | MIDDLE AGES. By Dr. W. 
eee ey t —_— Wacner and W. Anson. Second 

AOR AVE * * Reape Edition, 7s 64. 

3, HARD BATTLES for LIFE, aud §, REYNARD the FON: an Old Story 
agg Sellngg With Photo- new told. With Kaulbach’s famous 
graphic Portrait, 7s 6d. Drawings. 7s 6d. 


GIFT BOOKS at 3s 6d. Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth extra, 


gilt edges. 


‘ELEBRATED WOMEN-TRA-, 6, GERMAN LOVE. By Professor 
. CVELLEIS of the NINETEENTH | Max Miitter. 3s 6d; vellum, ds. 

CENTURY. By W. Apams. 3s 6d, ; 7 The DEATH SHOT. By Captain 
2, The FARM *. the ig ag by | Mayne REID. 3s 6d. 

Mrs. Carey Hopson. 33 Cc. | 8, The FLAG of DISTRESS. By 
3, The GREAT COMPOSERS. Short Captain Mayne Rerp. 3s 6d. 

Lives of Eminent by + By 9. NOTABLE WOMEN of the PURI 

7 IE arrister-at-Law.| 9. ABLE MEN of ti ° 

G. B. Bourse, Barrister-ai-"e™-| “TAN TIMES, By W. Cuarmay. 
4, A BOOK of GOLDEN FRIEND. | 33 69. 

SHIPS. By F. L. Cuarke, 3s fd.| 1%. NOTABLE WOMEN of the RE- 
5, TWELVE OLD FRIENDS. By FORMATION, By W. CHapman, 

GEORGIANA M, CRaIk. 3s 6d, 33 Sd. 








GIFT-BOOKS at 3s. Small crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth 

extra, gilt edges. 

1, The CHILDREN’S JOURNEY. By|5. STORY of TEN THOUSAND 
the Author of ‘‘ Voyage en Zigzyg.’’ | HOMES, By Mrs. KoBERT 
3s. O’ REILLY. 3s. 

2, DORA’S BOY. . By ELLEN Ross, 3s. 6. MODERN WONDERS of _ the 

3. A HAVEN of REST. By Ricu. | WORLD. By WILLIAM GILBERT. 3s. 
Rowe. 3: 7. ROUGHING it in VAN DIEMEN’: 

$, MARQUISE and ROSETTE. By LAND. By Ricu. Rowe. 35:, 
the Baroness Martineau pes 8. TALES of MANY LANDS. By 
CHESNEY. 33. Miss FrAzer-TYTLER. 33. 

GIFT-BOOKS at 2s 6d. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

gilt edges. 

1, The DESERTED SHIP: a Story of ; 4. The SPIRIT of the GIANT MOUN- 
the Atlantic. By CurrpLes Hower, TAINS. By Mary C. Rowse i. 
Master Mariner. 2s 6d. 2s 6d. 

2. HOILTY TOITY, the Good Little 5. MADGE HILTON: or Left to 
Fellow. By CHARLES CAMDEN. Themselves. By AGNES C. Mait- 
2s 6d. LAND. 28 61. 

3. TAPPY’S CHICKS. By Mrs. 6, UNCLE REMUS. ByJ.C. Harris. 
CureLes, ws 6d. ‘Lhe Original Illustrated Edition. 











Illustrated, crown 8yo, cloth, gilt 
edges. 


GIFT-BOOKS at 1s 6d. 


BIOGRAPHITEs. 
1, LIFE of MARTIN LUTHER. By 
W. CHAPMAN. 
2. LIFE of JOHN WICLIF. By W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
. The LITTLE FLOWER GIRL, and 
Other Stories in Verse. By 
** ROBIN.” 


_ 


CHAPMAN 2, SKIPPO, and Other’ Stories in 
3. LIFK of W. TYNDALE. By F. L. Prose and Verse. By ‘* Rosin.” 
CLARKE 3. BIRDS and THEIR WAYS. By 


{, A BOY'S IDEAL (Sir Thos. More). 
By Frances EK. Cooke. 
56. TRUE to HIMSELF (Savonarola). 


JESSIE ARMSTRONG 

4, ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES set 
to MUSIC. By ANNIE ARMSTRONG, 
By F. E. Cooks. tto. 

6. LATIMER’S “CANDLE.” By F. 5. TALES from the EDDA. By Heten 
K. Cooke. ZIMMERN. 

7. BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES. By 6. An IRISH MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. DREAM. By J. Bickerpy«kr, M.A. 


NOTICE.—TWO IMPORTANT COLOUR BOOKS, 
Coloured Pictures by Lily Chitty. Verzes by Ismay Thorn. 


1. Inand Out. 4to, 2s 6d. 2. Harlequin Eggs. 4to, 2s 6d. 

“We welcome a couple of books for the nursery by Ismay Thorn, with Illustra- 
tions by Lily Chitty. Both are exquisite speimens of skilful designing and 
delicate and beautiful colouring. Pretty verses are charmingly illustrated. 
There is a strong quality of humour in the illustrations, Even the youngest of 
young people will recognise this.’’—Scotsman. 


By Mrs. FRANK MALLESON, 
NOTES on the EARLY TRAINING of CHILDREN. By 


Mrs, Frank MaLuFson. Crown 8yo, 2s 6). 


NEW BOOKS ON LABOUR, WAGES, &c. 

This day is ready, at all Booksellers, a ‘‘ People’s Edition” of 
PROFESSOR THOROLD ROGERS’ NEW WORK, entitled, 
EIGHT CHAPTERS on WORK and WAGES. Being a 
Reprint cf Chapters VIII., XIII., XIV., XV., XVII, XVIII, XIX., XX. of 
SIX CENTURIES of WORK and WAGES, People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 

3s 64; Complete Edition, 2 yols. 8vo, 25s. 

The LAND and the LABOURERS: Records of Facts 
and Experiments in Cottaze Farming and Co-operative Agriculture. By the 
Rev. 0. W. Stusss, M.A., Vicar of Stokenham. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

PRINCIPLES of SOCIAL ECONOMY. By Yves Guyot, 
Hon. Member of the Cobden Club. Demy 8vo, 95. 

DILEMMAS of LABOUR and EDUCATION. By Akin 

a KaroLy. Crown 8vo, 33 6d. 
Ckere is much room for thought in tbis little volume.’"--Murk Lane Express. 

HEREDITARY PEERS and HEREDITARY PAUPERS. 


By Sanven Hvcuan. Demy 8yo, 4s 6d. This day. 





JOHN C. NIMMO'S AUTUMN LIST. 


London: 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Post 8vo, cloth, published price 7s 6d nett per volume. 
r 


THE 
WORKS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


In 3 vols. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN, B.A. 
NOTE.—This is the First Instalment towards a Collective EJition of the 
Dramatists who lived about the time of Shake:peare. The Edition is limited to 
400 copies, post 8vo, and 120 large fine paper copies, medium 8vo. 


8vo, half parchment, gilt top, 42s. 


THE CHARACTERS OF JEAN 
BRUYERE. 


Newly Rendered into English. 
With an Introduction, B-ograpbical Memoir, and Copious Notes by 
HENRI VAN LAUN. 
W.th 7 Etched Portraits by B. DamMan, and 17 Vignettes ctched by V. 
FouLgvleR, printed on China paper. 
NOTE.—300 cop‘es printed, and each numbered. Typo distributed. 


DE LA 


In + vols. crown 8yo, cloth; or parchment, 7s 6d per volume. 


THE TALES AND POEMS OF EDGAR 
ALLAN POE. 


With a Biographical Essay by JOHN H. INGRAM, 
And 14 Original Etchings, 3 Photogravures, and a Portrait newly etched from a 
Lifelike Daguerreotype of the Author. 

Several new features in this Collection of Edgar Poe’s Tales and Poems claim 
attention. This is the first oceasion on which the Tales can be said to have been 
illustrated, as it is also the first time in which any real attempt has been made to 
class‘fy them. 





Crown 8vo, 2 vols. cloth or parchment, 7s 6d per vol. 


WEIRD TALES by E. T. W. HOFFMANN, 


A New Translation from the German. 
W.th Biographical Memoir by J.T. BEALBY, formerly Scholar of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 
With Portrait and Ten Original Etchings by Ad. Lalauze, 
NOTE.—A small nnmber, printed on fine medium 8vo paper, with the Etchings 
either on Japanese or Whatman paper. 


Post 8vo, parchment elegant, price 10s 61. 
A CHRISTMAS GARLAND. 
“CAROLS AND POE M §&.” 


From the FIFTEENTH CENTURY to the PRESENT TIME. 
Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 
With Seven Illustrations by Henry G. Wells. 
NOTE.—A small number will be printed on fine medium 8vo paper, with the 
Illustrations on China paper. Fach copy of which will be numbered. 

The first part consists of Christmas chants and carols, beginning with the 
Coveutry Mysteries, and ending with Mr. Swinburne ; the second part is devoted 
to poens on the Nativity, by Henry Vaughan, Crashaw, Southwell, and others ; 
and the third part, which deals with Christmas customs and Christmas cheer, will 
conta'n pieces from Herrick, Wither, Poor Robin’s Almanac, and other sources. 
Mr. Bul'en has personally examined and made large quotations from the excessivel 
rare (if not unique) black-letter collect‘ous of jovial Christmas carols whic 
Authony 4 Wood bequeathed to the Bodleian Libsary. There will also be a few 
pages of introduction, avd some copious nctez. Mr. Henry G. Wells contributes 
seven Wood Engravings. 





Royal 8vo, cloth elegant, price 103 6d. 


A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


With Thirty-six New and Original Illustrations by the eminent American Artist, 
FREDERIC 8, CHURCH. 
EXTRACT FROM THE AUTHOR’S PREFACE, 

“In performing this plea-ant task—for it has been really a task fit for hot 
weather, and one of the most agreeable, of a literary kind, wnich he eve: under- 
took—the author has not always thought it necessary to wrie downward, in 
order to meet the comprehension of children. He has generally sutfered the 
theme to soar, whenever such was its tendency, and when he bimself was buoyant 
enough to follow without an effort. Ch:ldren possess an unestimated sensibility 
to whatever is deep or high, in imagination or feeling, so long as it is simple like- 
wse. It is only the artificial and the complex that bewilder them.” 





Small tto, illustrated boards, price 6s. 


STUFF AND NONSENSE. 


By A. B. FROST, 
The Illustrator of Carroll’s *‘ Rhyme and Reason.” 
Mr. Frost has made a wonderfully amusiug and clever book. There are in all 
more than one hundred pictures, many with droll ver-es and ludicrous jingles. 
Others are unaccompanie1 by any text, for no one knows better than Mr. Frost 
how to tell a funny story, in the funniest way, with his artist’s pencil. 





NEW WORK by GEORG# W. CABLE, Anthor of ‘‘Old Creole Days,” ‘‘ The 
Grandissimes,”’ &c. 
8vo,clo h, price 103 6d, with Fifty Illustrations, 


The CREOLES of LOUISIANA. 


Imperial 8vo, fine paper, price five guineas, 


2 , 

The COMPLETE ANGLER;; or, the Contemplative Man’s 
Recreation of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. Edited by Joun Masor, 

This extra-Illustrated Edition of ‘‘ The Complete Angler” is specially desi :ned 
for Collectors of this famous work ; and in order to enable them either to take 
from or add to the Illustrations, it will simply be issaed unbound, but folded and 
collated. The Illustrations consist of Fifty steel Plates, designed by T. Stothard, 
R.A., James Inskip, Edward Hassell, Delamotte, Binkenboom, W. Hixon, Sir 
Francis Sykes, Bart., Pine, &c., and engraved by well-known engravers. Also 
Six Original Etchings and two Portraits, as well as Seventy-four Engravings on 
Wood by various Eminent Artists. To this is added a Practical Treatise on Flies 
and Fly-Hooks, by the late Jobn Jackson, of Tanfield Mill, with Ten Steel Plates, 
coloured, representing 120 Flies, natural and artificial. ; 
One Hundred and Twenty Copies only are printed, each of which is numbered. 





London; W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Paternoster Square. 


London: JOHN C, NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Mr. PAXTON HOODS NEW WORK, 
The WORLD of PROVERB and PARABLE. 


With Illustrations from History, Biozraphy, and the Anecdotal Table Talk 
of all Ages. This day, in royal 3vo, price 12s. 


Now ready, the 30th Thousand of Professor DRUMMOND'S 
NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL 


WORLD. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
‘« A remarkable book, full of deep and original thoughts.” —Guardian. 


“Mr. Drummon4, with singular and convincing force, works out the continuity 
of law from the natural into the spiritual world.”’—Spectator, 


By JOUN STOUGHTON, D.D. 
RELIGION in ENGLAND during the FIRST 


HALF of the PRESENT CENTURY. 
sequent Events. In 2 vols, crown 8yo, 153. 

“His work is full of anecdote and replete with interest. Dr. Stoughton has at 
command a pure literary style—simple, vivid, impressive. Our readers will not 
fail to derive much gratification from the perusal of Dr. Stoughton’s volumes.” — 
Literery Churchman, 


MEN WORTH REMEMBERING. 


JOHN KNOX. By W. M. Taylor, LL.D., of 
New York. Crown 8vo, 23 6d. 

By EUGENE BERSIER, D.D., of Paris. 

COLIGNY: the Earlier Life of the Great 


Huguenot. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“* Tt is well-written ; it p'aces the great Huguenot before us in a very clear light, 


and helps us to grasp the sterling character of the man,”"—Times, 


**A very graphic and discriminating study of the career of the Admiral down | 


to tho outbreak of the Religious Wars. Dr. Bersier depicts eloquently the 
pelitical and religious conditions of France in the sixteenta century.’’—Svotsman, 


BISHOP HELLMUTHS BIBLICAL THESAURUS. 
The BOOK of GENESIS: a Literal Trans- 


lation, with a Critical Analysis of evory word in the Original, and Explanatory 
Notes. Royal 8yo, cloth, 15s, 


A History, with a Postscript on Sub- 


By Rk. W. DALE, LL.D., of Birmingham. 
LAWS of CHRIST for COMMON LIFE. 


Crown 8vo, 63, 
By the Same Author. New Edition. 


The TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


Edition, 5s. 


Fourth 
New Edition of the Bampton Lectures on 


‘The DOCTRINE of RETRIBUTION 


Philosophically considered. By Rev. WILLIAM JACKSON, M.A.,F.S A, Third 
and Cheaper Edition, 8vo, 5s. 

“Will richly repay careful and repeated study.” —Literary Churchman, 

“Full of new and original thought, apt illustration, and cogent logic.” —Standa rd 


Now ready, completing the SECOND SERIES. 


The EXPOSITOR, Vol. VIII. Edited by 


SamvrL Cox, D.D. 8vo, 7s 6d. VOLS. I. to VII. may also bs had, prios 
73 6d each. Also, the FIRST SERIES, 12 vols., 7s 6d each, 


Vol. VIII. contains Contributions of permanent valuc by Revs, Prof. Agar 
Beet, A. B. Davidson, LL.D., W. J. Deane, M.A., Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Jobn 
Forbes, LL.D., Prof. Massie, M.A., G. Matheson, D.D., E. H. Plumptre, DD, 

, R. Whyte, D.D., the Editor, &. 
| 
The BISHOP of RIPON on EMINENT PREACHERS, 
J 
The PROPHETS of CHRISTENDOM. 


Sketches of Eminent Preachers. By the Right Rev. W. Boyp Carrentss, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. New Edition, Js 6d. 


| By Rev. J. P. SANDLANDS, M.A. 
The VOICE and PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 33 61. 
** Valuable hints and suggestions as to the management and cu'tivation of the 
voice in public speaking,”’—LHcclesiastival Gazette. 


*.* CHRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Send Post-card {oy 

| Hodder and Stoughton’s Illustrated Catalogue of NEW GIFT BOOKS 

for the Season, including Works by Sarah Doudney, Dr. Macaulay, Dr. 

Alex. Macleod, L. T. Meade, Mrs. O'Reilly, W. M. Thayer, and othey 
Favourite Writers for the Young, 





London; HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Mr. UNWIN’S LIST. 
A SMALLER BIBLEA PAV PERDM, 


‘conteynynge Thyrtie and Eyghte Wodecuttes Illustratynge the Lyfe, 
Parablis, and Miraclis off Oure Blessid Lorde and Savioure Jhesus Crist, with 
the Propre Descrypciouns thereoff extracted f16 the Originall Texte of John 
Wiclif, sometyme Rector of Lutterworth. With Preface by the late Dean 
Sranuey. Square 8vo, printed on hand-made Dutch paper, bound in parch- 
inent, old style, brass clasps, 103 6d. Descriptive Cireular on application. 

“The book is an interesting memorial of the early history of popular litera- 
ture, when the picture was being transformed into the book.”’— Book-Lore. 
The ART GIFT-BOOK of the SEASON, : 

The SEVEN AGES of MAN. From Shakespeare’s ‘‘ As 
You Like It.”’ Artists’ Edition. Illustrated with Seven Photogravures from 
Origival Paintings by the most Eminent American Artists. Large 4to, 
elegantly bound, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 

Popular Edition «f the above, Iustrated with Woodcuts, by eminent 
Engravers. Square pott 16mo, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 5:. 
“The comparison is interesting and instructive throughout, and justifies this 
lengthened notice of two very pretty books.”—Saturday Review, 
Miss BLIND’S NOVEL. 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Mathilde Blind, Author 

of ‘‘ Life of George El‘ot,”’ &c. 2 vols., 21s. | Ready. 
An ARTISTIC GIFT-BOOK,. 

On TUSCAN HILLS and VENETIAN WATERS. By 
Linpa Vitiari, Author of ‘In Change Unchanged,” &c. With Ten Illus- 
trations by Mre. Arthur Lemon. Square imp. 16mo, 73 6d, 

“The authoress’s descriptions of Florentine and Venetian scenery are exceed- 
ingly picturesque and delightful...... We feel the charm of her presence and enjoy 
her fresh, pleasing style.”’— Whitehall Review, 

A BENGALI NOVEL. beater 

The POISON TREE: a Tale of Hindu Life in Bengal. By 
Bankim CHANDRA CHATTERJEE, Translated by Miriam 8. Knicutr. Wit 
Preface by Epwin Agnoup, M.A., C.S.I. Crown 8vo, 6:. 

“‘The book is certainly interesting. nor only as a curiosity......As a study of 
Hindu life and manners, a comment on the effects of European civilisation...... * The 
Poison Tree’ is worth reading.’’-—-World. 

NEW WORK on INDIAN MISSIONS, 

LIFE and WORK in BENARES and KUMAON, 1839-77. 
By James Kennepy, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Christianity and the Religions of 
India.”” Introduction by Sir W1LL1am Morr, K.C.S.I. Eleven Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 

** We are able to say that we have read it with much pleacure.......0f what he 
saw and did he writes agreeably, without obtruding the autobiographical form....... 
The volume is better worth reading than others of mnch higher literary preten- 
sions,’’--Academy. 

NEW WORK by the Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH. 

The REALITY of FAITH. By the Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D.D., Author of “Old Faiths in New Light,” ‘The Orthodox Theology of 
To-day,’’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“Fresh and beautiful expositions,”"—Christian Age, 

Catalogues post free on application. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 
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£6 in Plated; £7 10, in Silver. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and Brass 
Catches, Straps outside for Coat or Rug, Elastic Straps inside, 
Removable Centre, fitted complete with Comb, Hair Brush, 
Clothes and Hat Brushes, Tooth, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, 
Razor Strop, Paper Knife, Scent Bottle, Jar, Soap Dish, Writing 
Case, Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Looking-glass 
Two Razors, Scissors, Nail File, and Button Hook. Price, 
complete, £6, with Plated Fittings; £7 10s, with Silver 

Fittings, 





CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
| §S. a. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
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